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The Wayfarer 


& How fresh are freshmen this fall? I remember a sermon 
about signs on three market counters: one said “Fresh eggs,” 
the next, “Strictly fresh eggs,” the third, “Guaranteed strictly 
fresh eggs’’—whereupon the bewildered divine aptly asked, 


“Just what does fresh mean?” This year, I hope, it means there 
is sull a generation coming to campus which are un-cynical, 
un-sure of all the answers, un-bored, yea, unprejudiced. You 
can’t run a college without ‘em. 


B&B \My friend knows a professor who's worried over the “de- 
education” of freshmen. “They come in here with a lot of 
lofty ideals, expectations that the world can be changed, starry- 
eyed programs to improve the race—and it’s sometimes a year 
till we can de-educate them into realizing the kind of world 
we live in!” Frosh, stay fresh, when you sit in that prof’s 
classes; As with vegetables, the contrast is really between ideas 
that are fresh and those that are canned. 


& Warvlaring this fall is more costly: 10-cent subways in New 
York, and 17% fare raise on the railroads. Sometimes I think 
I'll just get a barrel of multi-purpose lood, tune in on WOXR, 
and settle down permanently at home—reading “‘Intercol- 
legian,” of course, during the long winter nights. 


B&B The new draft law just “defers” conscientious objectors 
whose belief in a Supreme Being leads them to reject: war 
service. Selective Service, which shunted C.o’s off to forests or 
mental hospital staffs where they'd not be noticed in wartime, 
now merely says—like the British draft law—‘‘Please go quietly.” 
Peace church groups are planning Community-service projects 
for deferred C.O.’s under the new draft, to make their part at 
least as tough (and significant) as that of military draftees. 


B Did you ever contrast Genesis and Plato on creation? For 
Plato it was God’s application of order and rationality to flux 
and meaninglessness. But one key to the Judaeo-Christian ac- 
count is Genesis 1:2: “the Spirit of God brooded over the face 
of the waters’—the term merehepheth describing actually the 
process by which a hen expectantly fosters new life from her 
eggs. Here God is not coldly making reality rational, but 
eagerly bringing forth independent, unpredictable, creative be- 
ings. As seen in Christ He is an expectant Being—even now 
looking for new response, new life, new creativity in all He 
has made. 


& Again at Amsterdam this past summer, it was plain that 
Americans are “‘activists’” compared with the contemplative, 
deeper-reasoning Christians of other cultural traditions. Bill 
Genne sent this wry commentary from Pacific University: 


DUTIES OF THE CLERGY 
In Eastern lands the holiest gents 
Are those who live at least expense; 
They barely speak; they seek release 
From active life in prayer and peace. 
But in the Western hemisphere 
A saint must catch the public ear, 
And dust about and shout and bustle, 
Combining holiness and hustle! 


& Lhe genial head of the YM student movement, Ed Espy, 
is leaving the hustle for this academic year to take Professor 
Clarence Shedd’s classes at Yale Divinity (and finish a Ph.D.), 
while Pete Ingalls does most of the work at 347 .. . 1947 re- 
tail alcoholic drinks cost Americans $9,600,000,0o00—140 mil- 
lion higher than in 1946, and 6 billion higher than in 1939— 
$103.22 for the year for each of us 93 million Americans over 
21... The New York State SCM sells for $2 a grand film- 
strip, Christian Student Life in America, 35mm (2 W. 45th St., 
New York 19)... Dean Ek. G. Williamson at U of Minnesota 
says “College too often becomes either a parking lot for con- 
fused adolescents or a nursery for immature ones.” . . . Congre- 
gational Christian students and Evangelical and Reformed 
students united even before their two parent denominations 
decided to: congratulations to the student movement of the 


coming United Church! 7 
—J.O.N. 
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here. After working last summer in Germany under Red Cross 
RUTH LERUD goes to Berkeley this fall as Director of Lutheran 
student work there. One of the least stuffy and most dynamically 
Christian college presidents we know is CECIL) HINSHAW, who 
heads William Penn College, the perceptive Quaker school at 
Oskaloosa, lowa. In candid JACK FINEGAN, professor at Pacifi 
School of Religion, we present one of the keenest younger Oriental. 
ists, author of the scholarlv Light from the Ancient East and also 
of the small volume, Prayers for Students. As a student, LESTER 
MILBRATH has been a correspondent of this journal at University 
of Minnesota; after taking part in the NICC Washington Seminar 
in 1947 he came down with sudden lung trouble, and writes about 
world destinies after thoughtful months in bed. LEILA ANDER. 
SON and ED (DR. R. H. E.) ESPY are of course the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the NICC, each heading the appropriate Y student 
movement. EVERETT STOWE heads the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education and edits that organization's scholarly journal. 
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ER | This month you 

look ahead at a long 

oul T shelf of unopened 

and | books: your experience 

ris | of college. Some you 

won't open. Some 

you ll read unwillingly. 

ted | Some you won't understand. 
Some you'll make your 

‘tor | own, make part of you, 

eve | grow by. Which are you 

quietly 

on. intending 

Ed | to pass by? Which 

vill you master? One 

book on this shelf is friendship (chapters on sincerity, selflessness, loyalty). 
‘my | Another is world concern (dealing with your own choice of vocation, war and 
‘ol | peace, slums, missions, even campus politics). Most important of them all— 
ni | Yet nearly unnoticed on the college shelf—is the volume Christian Faith 
imuch of it the Bible itself, with chapters on devotion, growth in love, per- 
x | No professor will make you read these. Many classmates will cry, “Give me 
something racier, or something to help me make money!” But as you face 
di | College, Class of 1952, your Christian student movement all over the world 
reminds you that you can’t read everything: read the important books on 
that college shelf ahead of you. 
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CLEM ELLIOTT—popular Student Movement Secretary—hands 
over (and edits) suggestions from ten upper classmen aboyt 


college choices this year. 


“Being among strangers and taking part in unfamiliar activities puts every 
freshman in the same boat. People will want to help you and nobody has 
any real excuse for feeling lonely very long,” writes a college junior as he 
looks back to his freshman year. 

Such words of counsel can well be remembered by every freshman entering 
college in the fall of 1948. Freshman classes of other years have faced the 
same problems of adjustment. This year, it is you who are going to college 
and who are presented with many new experiences. 

High on the list of new experiences is the responsibility for making your 
own decisions without having the accustomed counsel of your family. Daily 
necessity to decide on many matters does not allow you to consult your usual 
sources of advice. You have to make many decisions solely on your own 
immediate powers to know what is best. You also need to seek new sources 
of help as soon as you know where they may be found. Learning how to make 
decisions is one of the most important skills that a student can acquire. 


What are some of the decisions a Freshman has to make? 
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Budget? 


By BETTYE WASHINGTON—Spelman Col- 
lege ‘48; History and English were her 
majors; starts graduate study in social 
work this fall. 

When I entered college on the 
proverbial ‘‘shoe-string,” I thought 
budgets were only for other people. 
Now I know better. 

Budgets have to do with values. 
You may not feel like budgeting 
your money if you don’t want the 
most good for your money. There 
again, don’t make a budget if you 
are anxious to be the campus 
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Date Steady? 


By MARTHA GRESSETT-—University of 
Colorado senior, majoring in sociology, 
hopes to become a foreign missionary. 


At college,zyour relationships with 
the opposing gender become more 
mature than in high school. Now, 
every person you date is a potential 
life partner. 

Freshman year, particularly, is a 


“sponger.” Lending may have virtues 
but as I see it there is little popu- 
larity to be gained by not being able 
to manage on your own. If you are 
fortunate enough to have an extra- 
large allowance, do not feel compla- 
cent about your spending. For even 
if you don’t have to sweat out full 
honest hours for your money, some 
one else does. Be considerate of that 
person—or those numberless ones—by 
spending wisely and giving to help 
others who are not so fortunate. 
You may benefit from a few help- 
ing hints in getting into the habit 
of budgeting. First, if possible, try 
to arrange a regular allowance. It 1s 
best to have your money arrive on 


time for new experiences—spiritual, 
intellectual, and social. In the social 
realm, it is for you to be sure that 
you get the most wholesome recrea- 
tion. So, treat each person you date 
with great respect, but don’t narrow 
down too soon. In freshman year, 
and probably the next two, you 
should normally go around with 
several different friends in_ social 
contacts. Don’t choose people just on 
looks or “line” or glamor, either: 
common interests (including relig- 


the same day each month, and w 
know in advance the exact amount, 
Adapt your budget to meet your 
needs and make it your own: don't 
be too fancy and fussy over ideal 
systems. Put money aside for church 
and other giving: if you don’t, thes 
will get far less than milkshakes do. 
If you have any spare cash, include 
items such as books and recording 
which will have more carry-over into 
your daily life after college, rather 
than a snazzy but useless freshman 
cap. 

Above all, budget to spend wisely 
and intelligently and—to spend your 
own. 


ious ones) are the big thing here. 
So there are two chief reasons for 
not dating steady in your freshman 
year. First, your life now should 
just as varied and different as po 
sible and still be creative. Don't 
“desperate” about meeting peopk 
and claiming them: look them ove! 
Second, get to know many differet! 
people of the opposite sex, so that 
when you marry, you can be sur 
that your life partner fulfills all yo 
are looking for in a husband or wile 
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Pledge? 


By ARNOLD C. MILLER, I!1—Government 
major in New York University (Downtown), 
class of ‘49. 


Look at both sides of the question 
(and there are two sides!), analyzing 
each in the light of your ideals and 
principles, interests and abilities. 

First, against. You'll hear that the 
groups are exclusive, many on the 
basis of race or creed or social posi- 
tion. To this comment, the fraternity 
man replies that just as you choose 
friends, so do fraternities and sorori- 
ties. Yet the organization’s charter 
many prohibit certain members—say, 
“all persons of English birth.” You 
could be Winston Churchill himself 
and still not be admitted! So any 

oup with such special racial or 
creedal prohibitions will first judge 
you on this basis rather than on 
your intellectual ability or interest. 
~ Then you'll hear also that fraterni- 
ties and sororities are expensive in 
money. Most groups require an ini- 
tiation fee ranging from $50 to $100, 
often more. And there are monthly 
dues from about $5 up, plus house 
fees for room and board, plus the 
expense of numerous social func- 
tions you should attend as a brother 
or sister. ‘This is a real problem to 
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Be an Eager 
Beaver? 


ASHOLES TAYLOR—Rad- 
d Government Presi- 
college. 


By 
cliff 


48; was 
junior year | 


days wants to be 
d, so few college fresh- 
men consider taking up a vegetative 
existence ‘mid the musty library 
stacks. College catalogues talk of a 
“well-rounded education” and show 
glossy prints of proms and plays and 
lazy lounging. College looks like a 
lot of fun—and it will be! 

Then why worry about good 
marks? Why not be content just to 
pass—to get by? 

There has always been an air of 
fascination for me about those 
strength-tests one sees at county fairs 
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students who try to operate on a 
rigidly-fixed budget. Often it pre- 
cludes essentials at school. 

A third comment is that fraterni- 
ties and sororities are expensive in 
terms of time. Your school schedule 
allows just so much spare time, to 
devote to many interests. There are 
many other organizations that de- 
velop social awareness and con- 
science, each practically a must in the 
growth of a Christian personality. 
Small interest is shown by fraterni- 
ties in public affairs (except possibly 
in school politics and glory-bearing 
activities). Ihe major time is given 
to fraternity activities: rushing, haz- 
ing, socials, banquets and the like. 

Then, for. The record for the 
fraternity system is impressive. ‘The 
very fact of its illustrious and pros- 
perous growth helps to witness to 
the advantages it claims. 

Fraternities are builders of a great 
and loyal fellowship which can be a 
powerful force. ‘They usually are 
powerful on the campus, and when 
they put their influence behind a 
drive or special effort, they accom- 
plish great things. Here one learns 
something of the “social good over 
personal ambitions.’’ When you work 
and play, eat and sleep with a num- 
ber of people, you learn to get along 
with them, or not survive in that 
society. This is an integral part of 


—the excitement as each person steps 
up to take the hammer and tries to 
push the marker toward the bell— 
the jubilation when one finally 
brings the hammer down with a 
heavy clean stroke and the bell rings 
out a shrill victory. Marks are like 
that—a measuring stick—a strength 
tester, and the ringing of the bell 
means a job well done—a mind in 
trim. ‘The satisfaction of a good mark 
is the joy of having tested and proved 
yourself. So the answer seems to be, 
Yes; work for good marks, because 
they are the test of how well you 
are doing your college job. 

But beware of marks for marks’ 
sake; of cronies who tell you how to 
polish up a professor, trick ways to 
write an exam, of how to skip the 
assigned reading, of last-stand all- 
night cramming. For it’s what you 
learn and remember that counts in 
the end; no matter what your mark. 


character and personality develop- 
ment, even though the basic ele- 
ments of character and personality 
must be there already. 

Here too is a fertile field for de- 
veloping leadership abilities. Many 
special activities like socials, house 
management, sports activities and so 
on, require the interest of the group, 
and provide opportunities for leader- 
ship. 

Third, fraternities and sororities 
are a Stabilizing torce on campus. 
They provide a constant flow of ac- 
tivities for their members and a 
healthy atmosphere for the building 
of a “‘socially-minded” person. The 
groups usually insist upon good be- 
havior, and therefore they develop 
socially-competent persons. They are 
perpetuators of college spirit. 

If you go beyond the “whether” 
to the “which,” a good way to judge 
the group is to ask upperclassmen, 
professors, advisers and other frater- 
nity men and women, “What its the 
record and reputation?” of the group 
in which you are interested. Such 
opinions are probably the most ob- 
jective you can obtain. 

Weigh all these factors by your 
own standards, and then make your 
decision in the light of your own 
Christian principles. Your conclusion 
may determine a large part of your 
life. 


‘ 


So forget the mark; concentrate on 
what you have to learn—and the 
chances are, you'll pull good marks! 
But if your marks just evade that 
top bell, test yourself. Are you giving 
enough time to study? It is not easy 
to get everything done unless you 
plan your time. Sooner or later, 
everyone finds that there is a limit 
to the number of things he can do 
well. You will need to budget your 
time for classes, for studying, for 
extra-curricular activities, social ac- 
tivities, religious observances, and 
other necessary activities. If you are 
working, that will have to be budg- 
eted also. Some changes will have 
to be made in your schedule from 
time to time. Don’t let yourself be a 
slave to a schedule, but use it as a 
convenient guide. (M.S. T.) 


STUDYING is very important. While 
grades are not the sole criteria for 
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judging success in college, they rank 
very high. Learning to study college 
courses requires some new patterns 
of study which reliable older stu- 
dents and sympathetic faculty mem- 
bers will be glad to tell you about. 
In studying you need to learn and re- 
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Go to Church? 


By ELLIE R. LEWIS—Syracuse °47; grad- 
uate student in New York City and mem- 
ber of the INTERCOLLEGIAN Editorial 
Board. 

“Go to church? You mean get up 
on Sunday? F’ pete’s sake, when do 
you expect me to sleep? I’ve gotta 
sleep sometime, haven't I? Anyhow, 
that stuff is for kids. I'm grown up 
now: I don’t have to go.” 


Ever heard this sort of talk? You 
probably will in the next few 
months, either from fellow frosh, or 
from upperclassmen who have im- 
pressed you as people who know 
what's what. Don’t let them fool you 
into missing the one experience 
which will give direction and mean- 
ing to all the confused impressions 
of your college days—the experience 
of worshiping and coming to know 
God. 


In this confused time, with the 
world threatening to crash about us 
at any moment, the student desper- 
ately needs something permanent to 
which he may hold fast. 
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Make Many 
Friends ? 


By MARIAN A. SCHNEIDER—Carleton 
College ‘47; starts work this month (newly 
gained M.A. in Religious Education in 
hand) in Coventry, England, under the 
Congregational-Christian Church. 

True, books are not everything 
that is to be learned in school. 
Getting acquainted with new per- 
sons and becoming close triends 
with some of them is important too. 
You'll get to know students in the 
classroom, in social activities, and in 
extra-curricular work. 


6 


tain significant facts, to evaluate 
facts and ideas that are presented, 
and to make choices of those ideas 
which you want to investigate further 
and perhaps add to your own life 
philosophy. It is necessary to be able 
to evaluate facts as well as to remem- 


That’s where Church comes in. 
Church is the fellowship of those 
who have found the most permanent 
security in (or out of) the world: 
trust in and companionship with 
the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ. In Church we have our best 
opportunity to seek and find this 
God in company with other seekers, 
to feel our dependence on hin, to let 
him take over our worries and our 
fears, and to take up his challenge 
for our individual lives. We find in 
public worship new power and soll- 
darity with Christians across space 
and time; we sense the implications 
of our faith for every area of life 
and its importance for the life of 
our world. 

Perhaps the best argument for 
church-going is what happens to 
those who don’t go. They may win 
the medals and get the top offices on 
campus, but their lives nevertheless 
are without meaning—if ever they 
stop to think. Scared and baffled by 
a world too big for them, they dare 
not stop to think; instead, they rush 
madly on through meetings and 
parties, and have nothing to cling 


As new friendships develop, one 
soon learns that many previous 
friendships, especially those in your 
home town, seem to diminish in 
number and intensity. While this 
may cause moments of anguish, it 1s 
not an unnatural or unexpected oc- 
currence. One makes friends most 
easily by participating with others in 
activities. Doing things together will 
provide you with the opportunity 
for meeting new friends. Not only 
are there other freshmen whom you 
will want to know, but there are 
upperclassmen and members of the 
faculty whom you should meet. 
And, likewise, college administrators, 
community leaders, and_ religious 
leaders. 


ber them. Try to see the meaning in 
each course for your vocational 
choice and for your persona! philos. 
ophy of life. Most professors wel. 
come the honestly inquiring student 
who wants to understand the subject 
as well as get a good grade. (C. E.) 


to when their world cracks up. Don’t 
let that happen. (E. R. L.) 


IS RELIGION IMPORTANT IN COLLEGE? 
Mature student leaders say it jg, 
Securing an education does not 
necessitate abandoning religion. 
Even scientists now contend that re. 
ligion is not incompatible with their 
theories and discoveries. Religion js 
not old-fashioned. Try to know what 
you believe, and try to weigh the 
new religious and non-religious 
ideas that come to you in your first 
college year. But don’t abandon 
your religious beliefs and _ practices 
until you have an acceptable substi- 
tute for them. You will be able to 
secure guidance on this _ problem 
from the student leaders and pro- 
fessional workers of the campus re. 
ligious groups. Some professors will 
be able to help you. Ministers in the 
college town also are accustomed to 
talking with students and will wel- 
come you to their offices. If you think 
that your religious ideas are chang- 
ing, don't be frightened by the 
changes, but try to understand them. 
College ought to be a place of re. 
ligious growth as well as mental 
erowth. (C. E.) 


It’s difficult to define what friend- 
ship consists of. True friends are 
somehow drawn together. It’s not 
easy to say why or how; it is apparent 
that it is something felt by each to 
be good, something given and some: 
thing received. In college youll 


have the chance of a lifetime to gain 
real friends—and to be one. 
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Work in a 
Christian 
Group? 


By SYLVIA BUSHAW—University of Wash- 
ington °47. 


The coming months hold plenty 
in store—books and lectures, cokes, 
grades, dances, the libe, dates, and 
new ideas. New foreign policies will 
be formed; the prospects for peace 
may brighten; there may be a Third 
World War. Where does a Christian 
group fit into all this? 

Well, for one thing, you are going 
to be thinking interesting thoughts 
this year, some of them confusing 
and some disturbing: The fellowship 
of Christians is a good place to share 
them. You'll find persons interested 
and concerned over the same prob- 
lems that bother you. Such things 
often seem pretty large and difficult 
to cut down to a size that you can 
attack; but it’s much easier to find 
a starting point if you know others 
are working on them with you. 

Then, you'll find friends there. 
You can talk with Kan-Yu about 
China or Ilhan about Turkey or 
maybe even Olga about Russia. 
You'll learn new things and get a 
new slant. Christian friendships 
have a calibre of their own. 

You'll probably be wanting to do 
something about those new ideas of 
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Join Everything 


By DICK WYKE—Senior in architecture at 
the University of Florida; State President 
of the Westminster Fellowship Youth 
Council. 


The goal at college is three-fold: 
Knowledge; Leadership; Living. 
That means, gaining factual knowl- 
edge, developing the leadership 
that results from knowledge and 
energy, and learning to live har- 
moniously with others no matter 
what their knowledge or leadership 
qualities may be. The first goal is 
proftered by the institution, the 
other two come as the fruit of your 
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yours. Last year a girl stumbled over 
some disturbing thoughts about 
labor-management, and suggested a 
labor work shop. Her group talked 
with union leaders and employers, 
ate with a group of business girls, 
and learned first-hand. Or you may 
find yourself interested in plans 
which have already been started— 
like the International Week or the 
public affairs forum or the marriage 
survey. 

Here is a group that comes to- 
gether with presuppositions. ‘They 
aren't interested in you just because 


own initiative in 
activities. 

Be selective in your “joining.” 
Join at least one organization in your 
particular major field; link up with 
one or two of the campus-wide clubs; 
give whole-hearted service to your 
campus church program. 

Some students make the mistake 
of neglecting their studies for extra- 
curricular work; but each of us must 
evaluate, rather, the way his time is 
spent, so that no part of the three- 
way goal is neglected. Balance in 
the development of these three 


phases results in that admired qual- 
ity, “integrated personality.”’ 

Use or lose is a law of life. God 
has given you some individual gifts; 


extra-curricular 


you're the fellow or girl who is 
brilliant or knows the right people 
or is socially important. But you will 
be an important member—ofhicer or 
not—1f you think clearly and are 
interested in people and what hap- 
pens to them. 

That Christian circle can be much 
more than just another “activity” to 
add alter your name in the year- 
book. But it will be largely what you 
make it. If you bring enthusiasm, 
ideas, and devotion, you gain and 
give here better than anywhere else 
on campus. 


a talent, a strength, an ability. Make 
good use of them. (D. W.) 

DON'T BE A JOINER just for the sake 
of belonging to many groups. Re- 
member, a long string of activities 
alter your name in the yearbook is 
but a fleeting tribute to your college 
extra-curricular program. It is the 
few activities to which you give good 
leadership that leaves its mark on 
both you and the campus. Choose 
only those groups in which you can 
both participate and give leadership. 
And don't be disappointed if the 
group which you have joined does 
not elect you to one of its offices at 
once. Older students and other fresh- 
men with experience equal to yours 
covet those honors also. 
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Quiet Quotes- 


Education .. . will be an ort of conversion and 
will consider in what manner the soul will be 
turned round most easily and effectively. Its 
aim will not be to implant vision in the instru- 
ment of sight. It will regard it as already pos- 
sessing that, but as being turned in a wrong 
direction, and not looking where it ought, and 
it will try to set this right.—Plato in “The 
Republic’; translation by A. D. Lindsay 


It is not scholarship alone, but scholarship 
impregnated with religion, that tells on the 
great mass of society. We have no faith in the 
efficacy of mechanics’ institutes, or even of 
primary and elementary schools, for building 
up a virtuous and well-conditioned peasantry 
so long as they stand dissevered from the les- 
sons of Christian piety. Unless your cask is 
perfectly clean, whatever you pour into it turns 
sour.—Horace 


If Nature be not improved by instruction, it 
is blind; if instruction be not assisted by Na- 
ture, it is maimed; and if exercise fail of the 
assistance of both, it is imperfect.—Plutarch 


He that hath ears, let him hear. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure 
hidden in the field; which a man found, and 
hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth all 
that he hath, and buyeth that field. 


Not only are there traditional 
extra-curricular activities but there 
are many non-curricular cultural and 
educational activities in which you 
ought to participate. There are 
famous lecturers who come to the 
campus. There are outstanding 
musical and dramatic programs. 
There are forums on current prob- 
lems, and art exhibits. These cultural 
offerings are a part of your college 
education. Attend as many of them 
as youcan. (C. E.) 


SHALL | 


Read the Daily 
Paper Daily? 


By FRED H. COOTS, JR.—Was Vice- 
Chairman last year of the National Stu- 
dent Council, YMCA. Graduated last June 
from Occidental; entering Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary this fall. 


“No other generation of college 
students has ever had as much at 
stake in the immediate events of the 
world as has the present generation. 
The current seems to run swiftly, 
and if we, as leaders of tomorrow, 
are to have a tomorrow, we cannot 
wait to find our way in the stream 
of events.’ This statement was made 
recently by a student in a western 
college at the weekly News and 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls; 
and having found one pearl of great price, he 
went and sold all that he had, and bought it.— 
Jesus of Nazareth. Matthew 13: 43; 46. 


It was in making education not only common 
to all, but in some sense compulsory on all, that 
the destiny of the free republics of America 
was practically settled —James Russell Lowell: 
“Among My Books” First Series 


All who have meditated on the art of govern- 
ing mankind have been convinced that the fate 
of empires depends on the education of youth. 
—Aristotle 


| shall detain you no longer in the demonstra- 
tion of what we should not do, but straight con- 
duct ye to a hillside, where | will point ye out 
the right path of a virtuous and noble educa- 
tion; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pect and melodious sounds on every side that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing.—John Milton, Tractate of Education 


All that a university or final highest school 
can do for us is still but what the first school 
began doing—teach us to read. We learn to 
read in various languages, in various sciences; 
we learn the alphabet and letters of all man- 
ner of books. But the place where we are to 


Views forum of his Student Chris- 
tian Association. Thus, we as upper- 
classmen feel that you should by all 
means read your daily paper daily. 


The ideal might be to go even 
farther, read at least two papers of 
different editorial slants, every day. 
This offers an editorial balance and 
a chance to check the news in each 
of the papers. But for a busy student 
this may not be possible. And so 
many items are trivial or repetitious 
that there is little value in reading 
them. One way is to select concen- 
trated areas of reading, such as only 
foreign and national news items, to 
cover in a limited and regular 
amount of time. 

Another way is to make use of the 
periodicals of news and comment. 
One of my busiest acquaintances 
feels he keeps an adequate grasp on 
current events by reading The Na- 
tion, Time, and The Christian Cen- 
tury. These three seem to him to 
have widely different viewpoints and 
coverages, tending to complement 
and check each other. 

Yet there is substitute for 
thorough digestion of the dailies. It 
takes critical reading. Often the key 
to the headline situations is found 
in a few lines, nearly hidden, back 
by the financial page. And it is this 
searching for what is back of the 
headlines, reading analytically, that 


get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the 
books themselves. It depends on what we read 
after all manner of professors have done their 
best for us. The true university of these days is 
a collection of books.—Thomas Carlyle 


Adherence to the status quo requires as g rule 
little reflection, while release from it to some. 
thing better requires much.—George Albert Coe 


Dr. Johnson allowed very great influence to 
education. “I do not deny, Sir, but there js 
some original difference in minds; but it js 
nothing in comparison of what is formed by 
education. We may instance the science of 
numbers, which all minds are equally capable 
of attaining; yet we find a prodigious differ. 
ence in the powers of different men, in that 
respect, after they are grown up, because their 
minds have been more or less exercised in jt: 
and | think the same cause will explain the 
difference of excellence in other things, grada- 
tions admitting always some difference in the 
first principles.”“—James Boswell 


Your eye is the lamp of your body. When your 
eye is sound, your whole body is light, but 
when it is unsound, your body is dark. So take 
care! Your very light may be darkness! |f 
therefore, your whole body is light with no 
darkness in it at all, it will all be as light as 
a lamp makes things for you by its light— 
Jesus of Nazareth: Luke 11; Goodspeed edition 


gives one better understanding of 
the course of events, and helps one 
to make his own decisions without 
undue influence from the conscious 
and unconscious propaganda devices 
of even our best newspapers. ‘This is 
important to you and to the world 
which expects you to take your place 
in its leadership. Yes sir, freshman: 
read youd daily paper daily! 


SHALL | 


Crib on Exams? 


By ROGER ANSPACH—Geneva Regional 
Council Chairman; entering Northwestern 
University this fall for medical studies. 

You will answer this question once 
or many times during your college 
career, so let’s look at it logically. 
The only advantage to be gained 
from cheating in exams is the pos- 
sibility of a higher grade in a course. 
But there are many serious disad- 
vantages. 

First, we can’t well leave out of 
the account something we probably 
agree on: that dishonesty is still dis- 
honesty. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. The centuries havent 
changed the moral law. 

Then, your professors are pretty 
wise people who know most of the 
methods you might use. It will make 
a bad impression on your prof if he 
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catches vou cheating and he will pass 
his impression on to other professors: 
your first slip will be held against 
you for a long time. 

A grade—good or bad—is your re- 
ward for the quality of your work in 
a course. A grade made higher by 


SHALL | 
Choose a 
Career? 


Juniors and seniors in college 
have learned long ago that choosing 
a career involves more than a quick 
decision to follow a specified course 
of study that leads to a certain career. 
While many students come to college 
with a fairly definite idea of the 
vocation they want to follow, many 
do not analyze carefully why they 


cheating is an unearned reward as- 
sumed by you at the expense of your 
protessor and your tellow students. 
College should teach you to use your 
mind. Cheating is a mental crutch 
which will fail you when the quality 
of your education is tested by your 


are interested in such a career, what 
it involves in study, what its out- 
reaches are in the community, or 
what special skills are required. 
Freshmen ought to seek the aid of 
counselors on the campus and ask 
for aptitude tests and other tests to 
help determine their own best skills 
and interests. A student ought to 
evaluate his chosen career to see if 
it will make as large a contribution 
to the community as he wants to 
make, or if it will provide him with 
sufficient income. 

Most students have only a limited 


Another student sums up by saying 


from eye-opening experience-- 


ability to measure up to the require- 
ments of a job after college. It will 
fail you because you were only 
cheating yourself when you used 


else's 
didn't 


“crib” notes or some 
paper. The trouble 
learn to think. 


one 
1S, you 


idea of the wide range of vocations 
that are open. Many will change 
their minds about their vocations 
when they get to college. Don’t be 
afraid to do this. Everyone cannot 
be a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer or 
a minister. There are thousands of 
other occupations which you ought 
to investigate. The decision on a 
vocation is one which you have to 
make to your satisfaction. To suc- 
cumb to the whims of a relative or 
friend who thinks you ought to fol- 
low a career of their choice may be 
a fatal step for you. (C. E.) 


Freshman, don’t knock yourself out! 


By RUTH LERUD 


Ln CHOOSING to go to college, you 
have decided to help yourself grow. 
But it’s not going to be a healthy 
growth unless you treat yourself 
right. 

Ahead of you le four of the best 
years of your life. In many ways they 
will be four years that will be like a 
delicious pink dream. Never again 
will you live and move among so 
many men and women of the same 
age group, the same interests and 
many of the same talents as you have. 
They will be exciting years, opening 
up new avenues of interest and in- 
sight which you have never before 
thought of. They will be years when 
you will grow—mentally, socially, 
spiritually and perhaps even phys- 
ically (if you are willing in all four 
areas). 

The main focus of college life, of 
course, Is upon mental growth since 
you will be preoccupied with train- 
ing your mind. Socially, you will find 
that college life affords you ample 
opportunities to develop. Spiritually, 
it will be more difficult as the aver- 
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age college is completely devoid of 
religion in its curriculum and, for 
the most part, its total college pro- 


gram. However, this area is very 1m- 


portant, for when one is spiritually 
alert and growing, it is easier to 
make adjustments in every other 
sphere of life. Here the extra- 
curricular Christian organizatrons, 
on or off campus, are helping fill the 
gap in the college schedule and every 
student should take an active part 
in one of them. 


“Meet Mugsy from California; she’s just dying 
for some real competition.” 


(From Everything Correlates—Anderson and 
Cleveland; Vassar Cooperative Bookshop.) 


In the fourth area, that of the 
physical, you will find it difficult to 
grow because so little of the college 
curriculum directs itself to develop- 
ing a healthy body (unless you are 
studying Home Economics or Phys- 
ical Education). But there are many 
things which you can do to help 
yourself and I should like to pass on 
a few suggestions which I wish some- 
one had given me when I began col- 
lege. 


To Keep Your Motor Running 

There are several things your 
body needs to stay in top form and 
roughly they are these three: 

Plenty of the right kind of food. 

Plenty of exercise. , 

Plenty of sleep. 

The right kind of food, as well as 
enough, is important. You will be 
tempted to sleep through breakfast. 
(I did for three years.) But don’t! 
You'll find that the terrible feeling 
of fatigue, listlessness and a grouchy 
disposition will disappear if you get 
up twenty minutes earlier to eat be- 
fore dashing off for class. 

And when noontime comes, don’t 
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just nibble—eat! College requires 
energy and you'll find that you will 
be more alert if you eat substantial 
food. If you’re worried about your 
waistline, cut down on starches such 
as bread, potatoes, fatty foods, past- 
ries and sweets. But include lots of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and milk. 
If you need quick energy in the af- 
ternoon a bar of candy is harmless, 
but don’t lunch on it. If you are 
seriously in need of a special diet— 
if you’re overweight or underweight 
—see your school doctor. 

Exercise is important too—and 
fun! There are many ways of get- 
ting it. If you are fond of hiking and 
are fortunate enough to have your 
campus located in a wooded area or 
in the country, get into your old 
shoes and really hike. Outdoor exer- 
cise is best, of course. Tennis and 
golf are good in spring and _ fall, 
skiing and skating in winter. Any of 
the sports are good. I’m not suggest- 
ing you try all of them, but pick one 
or two of your favorites. 

If you don’t have time for the out- 
door kind, register for some physical 
education courses. Usually they give 
only one credit per course, but they 
can be used as electives. Besides, if 
you don't know how to swim, dance, 
play tennis or golf, where else can 
you learn the right technique as 
painlessly and inexpensively as in 
college? Then keep practicing them. 

Incidentally, how is your posture? 
Most colleges take your posture pic- 
ture upon entrance. If you get a 
good grade on it, exercise will help 
you maintain your form during 
those long hours of sitting . . . for 
classes or study. If you get a poor 
grade—take the posture improve- 
ment course and work on it. Remem- 
ber—no amount of expensive clothes 
can make you look alert and attrac- 
tive if you can’t hang them on a 
good frame. 

Sleep—wondertul sleep! Get enough 
of it. Your doctor can tell you when 
you take your physical exam in the 


beginning how much you need—and 
don’t cheat. Usually, eight hours is 
standard prescription but you may 
be one of the few who need more 
than eight hours or one of those 
fortunates who can do well on less. 
This is going to be very difficult, as 
you'll find the favorite sport in col- 
lege is bull sessions—and the favorite 
time for bull sessions is midnite 
(over snacks). But if you have an 
eight o'clock next morning, break 
away—even if the discussion is on 
your favorite topic men (or 
women) as the case may be. Be firm! 

If you are used to sleeping alone 
and having lots of privacy, you will 
be bothered by your roommate who 
has to study late, or someone playing 
a radio down the hall. But take hold 
of yourself. Tell yourself you have 
a more important thing to do than 
follow the beat of ““Temptation” or 
concentrating on the burning light. 
Let go! 


Perhaps you will be worried about 
the next day’s exam, or how you did 
on that drop quiz. But all that can 
wait. You have a more important 
thing to do. There’s a French philos- 
opher named Charles Péguy who 
writes about sleep in a little book 
called God Speaks: 


I don’t like the man who doesn’t sleep, 
says God. 

Sleep is the friend of man. 

Sleep is the friend of God. 

Sleep is perhaps the most beautiful thing 
I have created. 

And I myself rested on the seventh day. 


But they tell me that there are men 

Who work well and sleep badly. 

Who don’t sleep. What a lack of confi- 
dence in me. 

It is almost more serious than if they 
worked badly and slept well. 

Than if they did not work but slept, 
because laziness 

Is not a greater sin than unrest, 

It is not even so great a sin as unrest 

And despair and lack of confidence in 
me. 

I am not talking, says God, about those 
men 

Who don’t work and don’t sleep. 

Those men are sinners, to be sure. ‘They 


have what they deserve. 
Great sinners. It’s their fault for not 
working. 
I am talking about those who work and 
don’t sleep. 
If you practice these things you wil] 
perhaps not be one of these students 
who discovers at graduation a scar 
upon his lung and spends the next 
couple of years in a sanitorium; or, 
you ll not be so gaunt and emaciated 
that you can't even think of taking 
a job. 


And the Little Things 

There are many other things that 
ought to be a part of your physical 
discipline. ‘Take baths often, and use 
deodorants. Shampoo your hair reg. 
ularly to keep it neat and clean, 
and give it a good brushing every 
day. (This goes for fellows as well 
as girls.) Air your shoes out and 
“tree” them at night; keep them 
clean or polished, and not run-down 
at the heels. ‘I'ry to keep your clothes 
fresh and trim; you'll not only fee] 
better that way, but your rating in 
social poise will be higher. 

Your time schedule is an impor. 
tant factor in the success you make 
of these four years. After about a 
month of school, test yourself. For a 
week, keep an accurate record of 
everything you do during the day: 
how much time you take eating, how 
many minutes it takes you to get 
ready for class, how much time you 
spend in class, in study, in loitering, 
in travel to class, in “‘coking”’ and in 
getting ready for bed. ‘Then, study 
the record and ask yourself whether 
you are spending enough time de. 
veloping your mind—enough time on 
your social life—enough time with 
God so that you may be able to “be 
still and know . . ."—enough time in 
treating yourself right? It not, it’s 
not too late to adjust your schedule 
so that you will really grow. 

wen... “be still. 
hard, have fun, but don’t forget “I 
don’t like the man who doesn't sleep, 
says God.” 


Nothing is free. 


TYRONE POWER, to the graduating class at the University of Tampa last June: “There is an old Spanish proverb, ‘God says, take what you 
want and pay for it.’ Do you want to be famous? Well, then, spend every waking hour in the pursuit of fame. It will show on the other side 
of the balance sheet in time spent. If it is riches you want, you must work for it. Give your life to it and your life will be weighted with 
gold, but at the cost of other things. Or do you want to be wise? That will include a good life, the pursuit of knowledge and an uncom- 
promising life of truth. There will be high payment for that, too. The law is simple and just. We may have what we want, but we must poy. 
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The Purpose of Life 


“And when he came to himself, he said, ’. . . | will arise and 
go to my father.’ “’ 


Why was | born? 


To be happy, says the Greek philosopher. 

To do unto others, says the humanitarian. 

To find oneself, says the psychologist. 

To glorify God and enjoy Him forever, says the Cal- 
vinist. 

To be morally responsible, says the prophet of Israel. 

To be united with the Father, says Jesus, which means 
establishing the kinship, the unity of spirit—respond- 
ing to Reality, as if one belonged. 


Has anyone answered wrongly? Are not these indeed the 
purposes of God read into human hearts by God's design? 


One, only, of these answers, falls short. Happiness is too 
meager a goal and too uncertain a reward. He who seeks 
happiness lives in unreality. Happiness journeys only in good 
company. She never travels alone. The Greeks had not the 
rigors of the Red Sea, the laws on Sinai, the loneliness of the 
Arabian desert, nor the tinted plains of Esdralon by which 
to be schooled. Prophets of happiness have not learned as 
had those tormented Hebrews of antiquity that only the 
morally responsible man is happy! Only the man who seeks 
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“Be Still and Know... .” 


justice for all is free. Happiness, what of that? Yes, happi- 
ness is of the warp and woof of a good life, but it is not the 
reason for which we were born. It is the gleam on gold, the 
flavor of bread, the unexpected flower at timber line. It is a 
gift. The purpose of life is to be—to be morally responsible. 


To be that for which we were made, and hence to be in 
union with that God whose mark we bear, for we are more 
than creatures and it takes more than bread to fill us. Each 
man of us is eternal and is at home only in the Eternal. 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 


doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly and to love 
kindness and to walk humbly with thy God?’” 


“W hat is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man that thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his 
feet... . O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth!” 


“Jesus answered and said unto him, ‘Verily, verily, | say 
unto thee, Except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. . . . Except a man be born of water and the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
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“If it had not been for this thing, | might have lived out 
my life talking at street corners to scorning men. | might 
have died unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now we are not 
a failure. This is our career, our triumph. Never in our full 
life could we hope to do such work for tolerance, for justice, 
for man’s understanding of men, as now we do by accident. 
Our words, our lives, our pains—nothing! The taking of our 
lives—lives of a good shoemaker and a poor fishpeddler— 
all! That last moment belongs to us, that agony is our tri- 
umph.””” 


The German poet, Rilke, has vividly expressed man’s inter- 
dependence with God in the realization of the reason for 
being in the following lines: 


“W hat will you do, God, when | die? 
When I, your pitcher, broken, lie? 
When I, your drink, go stale or dry? 
| am your garb, the trade you ply, 
you lose your meaning, losing me. 


“Homeless without me, you will be 
robbed of your welcome, warm and sweet. 
| am your sandals: your tired feet 
will wander bare for want of me. 


“Your mighty cloak will fall away. 
Your glance that on my cheek was laid 
and pillowed warm, will seek, dismayed, 
the comfort that | offered once— 
to lie, as sunset colors fade 
in the cold lap of alien stones. 

What will you do, God? | am afraid.”’ 


SOURCES OF QUOTED MATTER: 
(3) Psalms 8: 4-9, KJV. 


6:8, ASV. 


(1) Luke 15: 17, 18, KJV. 
(4) John 3. 3, KJV. 


Creator God, we thank Thee for life, for the life of oy, 
bodies, for health and food, for laughter and sports, fo, 
sun and sea and shade, for cool winds on our faces and fo, 
the relaxation of the night. 


We thank Thee for life on the level of maturity. For the 
experience of growth and responsibility, of love and work 
of pain which opens new doors and brings new understand. 
ing. 

We thank Thee for the delicate and intricate powers with 
which Thou hast endowed us, that we may dream visions 
sense reality, master techniques, see and seek to solve prob. 
lems in human relations, work for and with others, ang 
grow in sensitiveness and caring. 


Save us, we pray Thee, from purposeless living. Quicken 
us to the sin of partial aliveness. Forgive us our times of 
cynicism, of self-pity, of careless and shallow quests fo, 
happiness. May ours not be the infidelity of seeing no reason 
in being. Help us to accept the morality of our natures, the 
power of choice which is ours, the responsibility which be. 
longs to us by nature of our creation in Thine image. Keep 
our faces to the light that our joy may be the unutterable 
joy of men of destiny called of God to work in His world 
and for the whole of eternity. In the name of Christ Jesus 


we pray. Amen. 
From “Reflections of the Spirit” a book 
of prayer and devotion by Winnifred 
Wygal. [he chapter reprinted here is 
by permission of Woman's Press, pub- 


lishers. Price of the book is $1.50. 


(2) Micah 
(5) Bartolomeo 


Vanzetti to Judge Thayer on the eve of his execution. From newspaper 


accounts. 


(6) “What Will You Do, God, When | Die?” by Rainer Maria 


Rilke, reprinted from Poems from The Book of Hours, translated by Babette 
Deutsch, copyright 1941 by New Directions. 


When | have faith to hold Thee by the hand, 


Quiet Quotes- 


| count life just stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on. 
—Robert Browning: “\In a Balcony’ 


Life holds out before us the choice between 
the good and the better, not the good and the 
bad; the state of satisfaction and that of in- 
spiration of greater achievement. More than the 
bad, the good has always been the enemy of 
the best. Mediocrity and complacency are more 
dangerous to idealism than the recognized bad 
things in life—James L. McConaughy, until 
recently Governor of Connecticut 


And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, he 
answered them and said, “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation: neither shall they 
say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold the king- 
dom of God is within you.”—Luke 27: 20, 2] 


There is no action so slight, nor so mean, but 
it may be done to a great purpose, and en- 
nobled therefore; nor is any purpose so great 
but that slight actions may help it, and may be 
so done as to help it much, most especially that 
chief of all purposes, the pleasing of God — 
John Ruskin 
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Life and religion are one, or neither is any- 
thing.—George MacDonald 


The end of life is to be like unto God; and the 
soul following God will be like unto Him.— 
Socrates 


A man has many skins in himself, covering the 
depths of his heart. Man knows so many other 
things; he does not know himself. Why, thirty 
or forty skins or hides, just like an ox’s or a 
bear's, so thick and hard, cover the soul. Go 
into your own ground and learn to know your- 
self.—Meister Johannes Eckhart; Translation by 
E. Blakney 


lf the desire to be honest is greater than the 
desire to be “good” or “bad,” then the terrific 
power of one’s vices will become clear. And 
behind the vice the old forgotten fear will come 
up (the fear of being excluded from life) and 
behind the fear the pain (the pain of not being 
loved) and behind this pain of loneliness the 
deepest and most profound and most hidden 
of all human desires: the desire to love and 
give oneself in love and to be part of the liv- 
ing stream we call brotherhood. And the mo- 
ment love is discovered behind hatred all 
hatred disaoppears.—Fritz Kunkel: “In Search of 
Maturity” 


| walk securely, and methinks | stand 
More firm than Atlas; but when | forsake 
The safe protection of Thine arm, | quake 
Like wind-shaked reeds, and have no strength 
at all, 
But like a vine, the prop cut down, | fall. 
—Francis Quarles, 1592-1644 


No man can live this religious life alone. He 
must have the fellowship of others who ar 
trying to live in this way. This is so because 
the human personality above all things is 0 
social entity. It is created by association ond 
shaped by association. Interchange of thought 
and feeling with other persons is the ven 
breath of life of personality. As the organism 
must breathe to live, so the human personality 
must communicate to live. . . . 

In a time like ours the only way that a nev 
and transforming religious movement can be 
started is through creative fellowships such 0 
we have tried to describe. He who lives in the 
peculiarly religious way must have the support 
of such a group. The devitalizing, competitive 
atomistic social order is all around him. It vil 
suffocate or crush or desiccate the devoted life 
within him unless he has the support and nour 
ishment of a cell of spiritual renewal and pow 
er.—Henry Nelson Wieman: “The Growth o 
Religion” (Part II) 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers... 


Nor Whom to Marry 


Reading the nine issues of this 
journal this year won’t pass your 
chem quiz for you, pledge you to 
your adored fraternity, increase your 
allowance, nor tell you whom to 
date. But it will link you personally 
with what Christian students and 
their leaders do and say here and 
round the world, help you to worship 
God, think about your faith in live 
terms, and put it into action. 


How about pinning a dollar to a 
slip bearing your name and address, 
and sending it to us? Or putting in 
goc each alongside 1g others for a 
bundle lot sent each month? More, 
will you write to us and for us as 
ideas occur to you? Do! 


What Good Is College? 


In New York State in 1940, 1014 % 
of men between 25 and 
college graduates; in Arkansas (low- 
est) 214%; im all the USA, 6.8%. 
Even by now, GI Bill is jumping 
these percentages greatly: there will 
be far more _ college-bred people 
available for all jobs, and the old 
A.B. degree won't any longer guar- 
antee a “‘significant’’ job assignment. 


2g were 


So—? Minneapolis schools warn 
that collegians increasingly may have 
to take jobs as tradesmen or service 
workers—and that many a man “will 
have to rely on his college back- 
ground to show him other activities 
outside his work which will provide 
him a challenging life experience.” 
In other words: college must either 
get you a good job, or make you 
happy in a poor one! 

That makes it more imperative 
than ever for students to learn, not 
just to make a living, but to live. 
Hobbies, great outside interests, fel- 
lowship, the sense of vocation as 
service of man and God—college 
must provide these today. You'll find 
them best, probably, in a Christian 
organized group on campus. 
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Evangelism, Lost Word 

This fall, what's evangelism on 
that campus of yours? A frock-coated 
orator in a tent? A hoarse-whisper 
accompanying a handed-out tract? 
No: evangelism means spreading 
Good News— what God can mean to 
every student you know, what Christ 
can do for wistful or cynical or tense 
lives, what the Incarnation and Re- 
demption and Christian — brother- 
hood do in action. If you're a Chris- 
tian, you're an evangelist. If your 
group discusses race from Christ's 
viewpoint, that’s evangelism. If you 
simply say, “How about coming 
down to the fellowship meeting with 
me?’’—that can be evangelism. 

If your campus is to become Chris- 
tian, only evangelism can make it so. 
A goal for that Christian group: 
“Let a man so account of us, as of 
the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God.” 


A Young Third Party? 


Last January and April some 
dozens of student-youth leaders met 
in Chicago to plan formation of a 
“really independent, completely 
democratic progressive new party” 
after this fall’s elections. ‘They came 
from organizations we know well: 
Student League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, Students for Democratic 
Action, Student Federalists, Farmers 
Union Juniors, youth divisions of 
Socialist and Prohibition parties and 
New York’s Liberal Party, Ameri- 
can Veteran's Committee, student 
co-ops, and various religious groups. 
They organized, soberly but -with 
dead-eye directness, a National 
Youth Council for Independent Poll- 
tical Action (1508 N. Genesee Drive, 
Lansing 15, Michigan). Their sign- 
off claim: “Liberalism isn’t licked 
yet—and don’t forget it!” 

Unlike students everywhere else in 
the world, American undergraduates 
have never had any marked interest 
or know-how in politics. Is this a first 
step: 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


This Conscription 


Repeatedly the student move- 
ment has steadily decried peace- 
time conscription such as is now law. 
We still declare it’s (1) unnecessary 
for defense, (2) anti-democratic regi- 
mentation of each generation, (3) 
repudiation of U.S. world peace 
avowal, (4) evidence of contrived 
anti-Soviet hysteria, and (5) fatuous 
military grabbing for wartime power 
and staff during peace. ‘The whole 
plan, ffom the viewpoint of NICC 
past actions, is still tragically wrong: 
it must be decisively rejected when 
its two-year expiration date arrives. 

Already we are seeing under- 
graduates in the scramble to cram as 
much college into their experience 
as they “finish out the current col- 
lege year’ before the axe falls. This 
means—as it did in war—either, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry!”, or, “Let me 
get enough depth and breadth this 
year to keep me strong during the 
two barren, regimented years ahead 
of me!” ‘The choice is yours. 


These Ink the Presses 

Though this magazine’s 66 this 
year, we rejoice that our two parents, 
and three helpful uncles, are right 
here behind us. Meet ’em! 

Parents are NICC (National In- 
tercollegiate Christian Council, YM 
and YW student departments), and 
SVM (Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the national student missions 
enlistment group). The three uncles 
are represented on our Editorial 
Board, help financially, and supply 
us with news of their own move- 
ments: they are the student move- 
ments of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, and the Presbyterian, 
U.S. (Southern) Church. (We're 
looking for additional denomina- 
tional uncles all the time, too!) 
Frankly, we're proud of our family 
connections: we have wide differ- 
ences, but we all go to church to- 
gether, and go to press together also. 
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A vigorous, dedicated college president speaks 
out with remarkable boldness and wisdom on 


By CECIL HINSHAW 
President, Penn College 


W HAT should college mean to 
your Why are you—and hundreds of 
thousands of American young people 
—enrolling in college this fall? What 
may our country expect from its big 
investment in college and university? 
The answers are linked up with the 
meaning education has for us. 


Education off its path 

To begin at the most obvious 
point: it is quite probable that as a 
college graduate you will earn more 
money in your lifetime than if you 
had chosen not to go to college. Very 
likely your income will be earned 
with less physical labor, and almost 
surely you will have more prestige 
in your community. Certainly you 
will be richer in worthwhile friend- 
ships. Yet, if these are your chief 
reasons for going to college, you are 
grossly unfair to those who have 
helped make that possible. More; 
you are actually betraying, in such a 
case, the ancient ideals of a liberal 
education. For education does not 
necessarily bring any of the above 
mentioned results. 

The true purpose of education, of 
course, is to develop one’s latent re- 
sources; to cultivate and discipline 
one’s mental, social, physical, and 
spiritual powers. Many a person who 
has been most highly educated, 
judged by these standards, has had 
little of wealth and still less of secur- 
ity or adulation. Socrates drinking 
the hemlock, Jesus on the cross, 
Gandhi dying for India—surely these 
have been among the best educated 
persons of all time. Yet they have 
been poor in material goods and late 
in gaining recognition among their 
fellow-men. And all have regarded 
personal security lightly—as lightly 
as a tree its leaves when frost comes. 

To be sure, not many students en- 
rolled in college today are destined 
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to be world-famed immortals. Even 
so, education tor you should never 
be regarded as primarily a road to 
an easy life and an assurance of 
personal security—not even if several 
million fellow-Americans have come 
to regard education as a tool by 
which to achieve selfish and material- 
istic goals. 

But the real college education can 
never be lowered successfully to that 
level. Recent attempts to reshape 
education into a materialistic tool 
are failing. For example, the educa- 
tion that was to give us unlimited 
material goods is being centrally d1- 
verted to the perfection of weapons 
which threaten us with complete 
destruction; knowledge that was to 
give us freedom is now conscripting 
us in ever larger areas of our life. 
We learn, almost too late, that man’s 
attempt to save himself can result 
only in the loss of all he holds dear. 
Indeed, it seems as though the unt- 
verse itself is so constructed that it 
does not permit successful perversion 
of the process of education. Our 
prostitution of its noble ends now 
threaten us with a tidal wave olf 
death. 


Forgotten goal: world citizenship 

If such bankruptcy of materialistic 
education be granted, what can we 
say does remain the true purpose 
and meaning of education? Clearly 
the ideal meaning of education is 
now creation of true world citizen- 
ship. Beyond vocational training and 
professional preparation, transcend- 
ing social and athletic values, is the 
absolute requirement that education 
develop those disciplines and qualli- 
ties desperately needed today to re- 
deem our world from impending 
chaos. ‘Though worldly success at- 
tend its efforts, that college has 
miserably failed whose graduates do 


not develop a world patriotism and 
a spirit of brotherhood capable of 
sustaining the most arduous efforts 
toward lasting peace and justice for 
all men. 

The implications of this concept 
of education are best seen when we 
consider the various aspects of edu. 
cational effort. Intellectual disci. 
plines aimed at acquiring knowledge 
and understanding are basic to col. 
lege life. The educated man is one 
who knows and understands the 
world in which he lives. But by now 
it should be entirely obvious that 
a scoundrel can achieve such a goal, 
The mastery of intellectual dis. 
ciplines provides no guarantee that 
they will be used for socially con. 
structive purposes. And it is at this 
crucial point that our whole philos- 
ophy of education becomes extraor- 
dinarily significant. A truly edu. 
cated man, judged by the criteria 
we have been developing, is one who 
gains knowledge and understanding 
of the world in order to help man- 
kind, rather than to advance his own 
interests. 


What actual subjects? 

Obviously the content of _ the 
knowledge essential for education of 
this type includes the basic material 
of a liberal arts education. ‘The man 
who studies history, economics, and 
sociology is thereby much_ better 
qualified to judge correctly the direc 
tion in which our world should go. 
He can be a better citizen, both of his 
nation and of the world. Especially 
for the building of a world govern 
ment on a sound basis do we need 
people in all walks of life who will 
provide the leadership for moulding 
an informed public opinion. Com: 
mand of our own language, knowl. 
edge of literature and art, some de- 
gree of mastery of another language, 
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understanding of philosophy and re- 
ligion, a grasp of basic facts of 
science—these are tremendously im- 
portant to the world citizen-in-the- 
making. Facing many profound and 
urgent problems of our civilization, 
we cannot do without the great in- 
sights of the best minds and souls of 
all ages and countries. 


But this is not to say that voca- 
tional and professional preparation 
is unimportant. To serve, we need 
tools with which to work—skilled 
hands and a trained mind. But again 
face the question: Is such training 
being acquired tor selfish reasons to 
increase Our personal gain and pres- 
tige? God forbid that we should thus 
debase honorable work and _ toil! 
Rather, an educated man must know 


that his means of livelihood is in- 


timately related to the creation of a 
better world. And we must rigorously 
exclude from our vocational choices 
those types of work and labor which 
serve to degrade people or to weaken 
the moral fabric of society. Yes, even 
those occupations which are merely 
neutral in social significance must 
also be refused, no matter how lucra- 
tive they may be. As Albert Schweit- 
zer dedicated his medical skill and 
religious training to the creation of 
better life tor the people of Africa, so 


Are undergraduates (like these at University of Michigan) learning just to build pillars, 
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ought we to consecrate our skilled 
hands and minds to human better- 
ment. And it is the task of education 
thus to guide vocational choices. Per- 
haps the true meaning of education 
for us may be seen most clearly in 
the ends we pursue as we earn our 
livelihood. 


Maturity and internationalism 

In addition to acquiring knowl- 
edge and understanding, an edu- 
cated person should achieve psy- 
chological and social maturity. And 
there can be little question that such 
a goal is best achieved when men 
learn to live for a cause infinitely 
larger than selfish ambitions. So 
fundamentally true is this principle 
that failure to abide by it results in 
psychological damage. Self-interest 
becomes a psychosis: insanity is not 
infrequently the result of extreme 
selfishness. 

Serious questions need to be raised 
about our modern life at this point. 
Increasing mental instability, alarm- 
ing divorce rates, addiction to drugs, 
and escapist amusements in gigantic 
proportions all indicate that we have 
not found the true meaning of edu- 
cation and of life. Our unequalled 
school, college, and university build- 
ings and equipments and our record 


enrolments offer little evidence that 
we are achieving psychological and 
spiritual maturity. In fact there is 
obviously real question whether we 
are not actually infantile as a nation 
in some of our reactions. 

Somehow educated people must 
learn that selfishness is antiquated 
and impractical. If man lives at all 
in our time, he will live only as a 
spiritually mature being. Wars, hu- 
man exploitation, and racial dis- 
crimination are luxuries the world 
can no longer afford. Jesus was etern- 
ally right when he said, “For whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it.” Even nations 
must learn this elemental lesson. Na- 
tional selfishness has always been a 
sin, but now it is raised by the threat 
of atomic war to the level of treason 
against the whole human race. 

The true purpose of education is 
thus the shaping of trained, dis- 
ciplined minds and spirits. Its best 
graduates are men and women will- 
ing and able to lead others into ac- 
cepting the divine mission to re- 
deem mankind from destruction and 
keep steady its vision of 

That one far-off divine event 

Toward which the whole crea- 

tion moves. 
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Age-long research, impartially analyzed, declares that— 


Our Faith Began Fact 


By JACK FINEGAN 


Hs the reality of Christ ever been 
questioned? Yes, it has. With the rise 
of modern rationalism and the criti- 
cal, skeptical spirit, men have asked 
whether Jesus ever really lived. 


Question that won’t down 

Such questioning began at least as 
early as in the eighteenth century. 
Voltaire was doubtful of the possi- 
bility of knowing anything positive 
about Jesus. He said, “It is necessary, 
whilst awaiting faith, to limit oneself 
to drawing this conclusion: ‘Lhere 
did exist an obscure Jew, from the 
dregs of the people, named _ Jesus, 
who was crucified as a blasphemer 
in the time of the Emperor ‘Tiberius, 
it being impossible to determine in 
which year.” 

Twenty years after the death of 
Voltaire and still within the limits of 
the eighteenth century, Dupuis, 
another Frenchman, published a 
work in which he wrote, “When we 
shall have shown that the pretended 
history of a God, resuscitated at 
Easter or at the Vernal equinox, 
after having descended into hell, 
who brings with Him a retinue of 
twelve apostles whose chief possesses 
all the attributes of Janus—a God, 
conqueror of the prince of darkness, 
who translates mankind into the em- 
pire of light, and who heals the woes 
of the world, is only a solar fable 

. it will be almost as unnecessary 
to inquire whether there was a man 
called Christ as it is to inquire 
whether some prince is called Her- 
cules.” 

In the nineteenth century the Ger- 
man scholar, Bruno Bauer, set out 
to write a Life of Christ but con- 
cluded that there never was any 
such real person. He explained that 
Christianity was born at the begin- 
ning of the second century out of a 
mingling of different currents of 
thought from Judea, Greece, and 
Rome, and that Jesus himself was 
purely a literary fiction. 
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But the attack on the historicity 
of Jesus became strongest of all in 
the twentieth century. Jensen, in Ger- 
many, declared that the story otf 
Christ was only a variant of the 
Gilgamesh epic trom ancient Baby- 
lonia. Arthur Drews, another Ger- 
man, and |. M. Robertson, an 
Englishman, both maintained that 
Jesus was only a myth. 

Within very recent years, too, men 
have desired to be rid of Jesus. While 
Hitler was still master of Germany 
and Alfred Rosenberg was “Educa- 
tor” of the National Socialist Party, 
Dr. H. G. Wood ot England pub- 
lished a very fine book entitled, Did 
Christ Really Live? Reviewing that 
book, Principal William Robinson 
of Overdale College asked why it 
was necessary for it to be written. He 
answered by pointing out how Dr. 
Rosenberg had not failed to exploit 
the stupidities of the Christ-myth 
school in the interests of his mission 
and how many had been beguiled 
thereby. ‘Then Principal Robinson 
said, “Jesus has become decidedly 
inconvenient to a large part of the 
political world of our day. As a myth 
he might be harmless enough, but as 
a Man who ts the Center of History 
and the key to human destiny, ruling 
in the lives of his followers, he 1s 
intolerable.” 

Has the reality of Christ ever been 
studied scientifically? Yes, it has. ‘he 
story of that study has been told 
most brilliantly by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in his book, The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus. Schweitzer, now 
often recognized as “the greatest 
man in the world today,’’ was in his 
thirties when he wrote this book. 
He was then at the University of 
Strasbourg, and he brought home to 
his room all the Lives of Christ that 
could be found in the University 
Library. ‘That was a great library 
and it contained substantially every 
significant Life of Christ that had 
then been written. Schweitzer read 


and studied all of these Lives, and 
stacked the books on the floor of his 
room in piles according to the chap. 
ters in which they were later to ap. 
pear in his own book. 

As he evaluated all the scientific 


study that had been done, Schweitzer 


said, “the world has never seen be. 
fore, and will never see again, a 
struggle for truth so full of pain 
and renunciation as that of which 
the lives of Jesus of the last hundred 
years contain the cryptic record.” 
Again speaking of this reseach 
upon the lite of Jesus, he declared, 
“It is a uniquely great expression of 
sincerity, one of the most significant 
events in the whole mental and 
spiritual life of humanity.” 


How can we be certain? 

Such research as Schweitzer de. 
scribed is still going on. Its methods 
include the ftollowing. ‘There is 
linguistic study. Men have learned 
the ancient languages which Jesus 
spoke and in which the New ‘Testa- 
men is written, and they have sifted 
the papyri of the ancient world to 
find the usage of the various words. 
Textual study is another method. 
The most ancient manuscripts have 
been sought out in remote corners 
of the world, and all compared with 
painstaking care. Literary study isa 
part of the work. The Gospels are 
written in parallel columns, and 
studied word for word in the orig 
inal language in comparison. with 
each other. Form criticism is_ the 
name of another technique. It i 
recognized that the materials in the 
Gospels circulated orally before they 
were written down, and it Is at 
tempted to discover their original 
forms. Criticism by social envirow 
ment is also employed. Here the at 
tempt is made to test the genuineness 
of the materials by their relevance t 
the life-situation out of which they 
are supposed to have come. All ol 
these are parts of one great historical 
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method by which the Life of Christ 
is studied scientifically. 

What are the facts? The opponents 
of the historicity of Jesus declare 
that the records are late and un- 
reliable. Are they? The oldest source 
is the Letters of Paul. They were 
being written by around A.D. 50. 
They were “occasional” letters deal- 
ing with specific situations and prob- 
lems and their relerences to the 
historical life of Jesus are only in- 
cidental. For that very reason they 
are the more valuable. From them 
we learn such facts as that Jesus was 
born a Jew, and had several brothers 
including one named James whom 
Paul himself knew quite well. Jesus 
worked among the Jews, and some 
of them were responsible for his 
death, but he died by the Roman 
method of crucifixion. Betore his 
death he ate a Last Supper with his 
disciples and at it broke bread and 
gave them a cup to drink, signifying 
his own body broken and his blood 
them. Alter his 
crucifixion he was buried, and raised 
from the dead. His character in- 
cluded the traits of righteousness, 
obedience, gentleness, humility, and 
complete absence of self-seeking. 

The next source is the Synopis 
Gospels. ‘The earliest of these is 
Mark, probably written around A.D. 
“0 by a man who had been a com- 
panion of Paul and Peter. Matthew 
and I.uke were written not long 
after, based chiefly upon Mark and 
another common source, a collection 
of sayings of Jesus which may have 
been made by the apostle Matthew. 
To show the value otf these records | 
may quote the words with which my 
teacher at the University of Berlin, 
Professor Hans Lietzmann, con- 
cluded a study of the trial of Jesus: 
“The tradition of the Passion history 
of Jesus also rests upon dependable 
historical basis, and the more in- 
cisively criticism uses its literary and 
historical techniques for disentan- 
gling the complexly developed forms 
of transmission, the more = success- 
fully it also banishes the specters of 
a fantastic scepticism which is accus- 
tomed to feed on legends and myths.” 

The next source is the Fourth 
Gospel, written around A.D. 100. It 
is acknowledgedly a_ philosophical 
and theological work, written out of 
long meditation and mostly con- 
cerned with the inner, spiritual 
meaning of the life of Christ. Never- 


poured out. tor 
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theless, it contains the data which 
supplement the Synoptics and make 
possible the exact calculation of the 
date of the death of Jesus. Using 
these data, and referring to Babylon- 
ian astronomical and_  calendrical 
tables, Professor A. IT. Olmstead de- 
termined that the crucifixion of 
Jesus took place on the eve of Pass- 
over, Friday April 7, A.D. go. 

And how sure are we that we still 
have accurate copies of these ancient 
sources? Well, we now have an actual! 
fragment of the Gospel according to 
John from the first half of the second 
century A.D., and a copy of a whole 
collection of Paul’s Letters from the 
beginning of the third century. 


< / A ~ 4 


we 


I hese manuscripts are far closer to 
the originals than in the case of any 
other ancient Greek book. 

A second objection by those who 
deny the historicity of Jesus is that 
the Jews, among whom he lived, say 
litthe about him. ‘This is true, and 
it is because Christianity and Juda- 
ism lamentably came into conflict 
and the Jewish writers did not want 
to reler to the rival faith. What little 
they do say is exactly what might be 
expected. Josephus makes an inci- 
dental, non-committal reference to 
“Jesus, the so-called Christ.” ‘The 
Babylonian Talmud says, “Jesus was 
hanged on the eve of Passover.”’ 

A third objection is that the Ro- 


‘are 


CHRIST AS A YOUTH, etched from the eighth figure on the Great Chalice of Antioch, earliest 
known Christian relic, dating probably from the first century. This is a reconstruction from the 
fine-featured original which was discovered at Antioch within the present century. 
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man writers of the time do not 
mention Jesus. The reason for this is 
that, from their point of view, 
Palestine was only a distant, unim- 
portant part of the Empire. When, 
however, they do speak of Jesus, as 
Tacitus does in telling of Nero’s 
persecution of the Christians, they 
have the facts exactly right. Tacitus 
says, “Christ, from whom the name 
was derived, had been put to death 
in the reign of ‘Tiberius by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate.” 

The real facts, then, are that the 
records of the life of Jesus are not 
late and unreliable, but early and 
surprisingly dependable, and_ the 
references which the ancient Jews 
and Romans make to him are exactly 
such as we would expect, knowing 
the historical cricumstances of the 
rise of Christianity. We may safely 
conclude then with H. G. Wood, 
“Try as we may we cannot get Him 


out of history; and with today’s 
John Knox, He is “a gigantic, an al- 
most incredible, but an inescapable 
fact.” 


Does history matter? Yes! 

Finally, does it matter whether 
Jesus is a real fact? Some say that it 
does not. If one believes something 
and derives benefit from it, they say, 
it is a good thing even if it is not 
true. 

But we live in a scientific, realistic 
age. Surely if Christianity is just an 
idle dream it would be better to say 
so and cease deluding ourselves. 
Furthermore, Christianity is a_his- 
torical religion and is based upon 
what God had done in history. If 
that is only legend and myth, Chris- 
tianity is indeed weak. But if it is 
based upon the real and actual life 
of Jesus Christ, Christianity is strong 
and our faith can be strong. 


A CENTURY AGO at Mount 
Holyoke (it was a Ladies’ Semi. 
nary then) freshmen read _ these 
rules in their student publica- 
tion: 

1. No young lady shall be a 
member of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary who cannot kindle a fire, 
wash potatoes, repeat the multi. 
plication table, and at least two- 
thirds of the shorter catechism. 

2. kvery member of the school 
Shall walk a mile each day unless 
a freshet, earthquake or some oth- 
er calamity prevent. 

3. No young lady shall devote 
more than an hour a day to mis. 
cellaneous reading. 

4. No young lady ts expected to 
have gentlemen callers unless 
they are returned missionaries or 
agents of benevolent societies. 


R. H. Edwin Espy 


Our National Executives Bid You 


Leila Anderson 


Welcome to a Student Movement 


AS YOU scan the pages of this magazine you open a door to new hori- 
zons. The “Intercollegian” is the journal of a nation-wide movement of 
Christian students. These students are united by some urgent concerns, 
and invite you to join them in their purposes. 


The name of the group on your campus is not of chief importance. In 
most cases it is a Student YMCA, a Student YWCA or a Student Chris- 
tian Association. It is made up of persons of various denominations, 
races and nationalities. It includes faculty members as well as students, 
drawn together by a sense of community transcending the barriers which 
so often exist in the classroom and in casual campus contacts. It has the 
support of the college administration. It is democratically governed by its 
own membership, deriving its existence not from an outside authority 
but from campus needs and student response. It is whatever its members 
make it! 


Yet this movement, geared to the particular needs of your campus, is 
rooted in more than six hundred colleges and universities of the United 
States, and in hundreds of others throughout the world. It is as truly 
global as it is indigenous. It is bound together nationally as the Student 
Christian Association Movement, and internationally as the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. It is part of the YMCA and YWCA, and yet 
is united in fellowship and common action with student groups ef the 
churches. It is part of the Universal Church, serving in loyalty as an 
arm of the Church on the campus, and yet independent of ecclesiastical 
control. 


W HAT does this movement do? It believes in the integration of faith 
and works as revealed in the life of Jesus, and hence has developed dur- 
ing the ninety years of its history a balanced program of worship, study 
and action. This program finds expression in many activities: freshman 
orientation weeks, membership meetings on widely varied subjects, public 
forums on current issues with outstanding leaders, campus-wide projects 
in the interest of Christian standards in student life, study groups and 
discussions on the Christian faith and personal problems, projects of 
education and action on important social or community problems, par- 
ticipation in intercollegiate conferences. But the list is endless. The way 
to learn about the Association on your campus is to become a part of 
its life—possibly on the edges at first, until you are sure you like it. 


No one claims perfection for this Christian Student Movement. Nor do 
we invite you to join it simply for what you can get out of it. We invite 
you to join it also for what you can give to it, and through it, to the 
Christian student life of your college generation. The course of the world 
in a time of crucial decisions will be affected in some measure by what 
this movement is and does. We invite you to become acquainted with the 
Association on your campus, and to become a member if you are going 
our way—the way of search and attempted service for the Kingdom of 
God. 


LEILA ANDERSON, National Student YWCA 
R. H. EDWIN ESPY, National Student YMCA 
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The game is Piddle-Paddle 


and all had fun at a midwest 


International Students’ 
Weekend party 


By EVERETT M. STOWE 


One World Our Front Yard 


Tue 20,000 students from other 
lands now studying in our American 
colleges personify a great historical 
fact of our time. ‘The meaning of this 
fact is truly epoch-making, and the 
famous historian, Professor Arnold 
]. Toynbee, says this concerning it: 
“The historians of A.D. 4047 will 
say that the impact of the Western 
civilization on its contemporaries in 
the second half of the second mil- 
lennium of the Christian era was the 
epoch-making event of that age, be- 
cause 1t was the first step towards 
the unification of mankind into one 
single society.” (Civilization — on 
Trial, P. 215. Oxford Press, 1948) 

Now there is a vast task to be 
done betore “one single society” 
comes into being. ‘Those of us who 
have lived abroad recall our own 
misunderstandings of other ways of 
living. Foreign students who come 
to this dynamic society of ours make 
their share of mistakes, linguistic, 
social, and other. Thus one student, 
giving his newly acquired English a 
tryout, asked a waiter for “garbage’”’ 
instead of cabbage. Another student 
thought American mail boxes extra- 
ordinarily capacious—and discovered 
later that he had deposited his letter 
home in a trash can. 

Christopher Morley tells of the 
old Mandarin at a baseball game 
asking the reason for a sudden roar 
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of applause. The man next him ex- 
plained that the man on third had 
stolen home. The old Mandarin 
was deeply impressed that in_ the 
excitement of a great game a player 
should slip out, to go to his home 
and family. 

Whatever the difficulties of achiev- 
ing understanding and community, 
there is no escaping the necessity for 
it. It seems providential in the deep- 
est sense that on nearly a thousand 
American campuses there are these 
highly selected representatives of 
over a hundred nations and peoples. 
This migration truly brings one 
world into our very tront yard. 


A Planetary “Bull Session” 

Before considering what this 
means to the local campus look a 
moment longer at some outstanding 
facts of this movement of students 
from other lands. 

The annual survey for 1947-1948 
shows that the ten “toppers” in a 
listing of countries represented by 
the largest numbers of students en- 
rolled in the USA institutions of 
higher education, are: 


Canada 3,522 Philippines 622 
China 2,655 Norway 552 
India— Turkey 521 

Pakistan 1,214 France 470 
Mexico 704 Greece 385, 
Cuba 672 


Of course, numbers alone do not 
constitute the greatest weight of 
significance. Trans-Jordan, for in- 
stance, has three students. Is a future 
Emir of that pivotal country perhaps 
one of these? Or, again, consider this 
migration of mind from the analysis 
of civilization that is set forth by 
Professor Toynbee: “I mean by a 
civilization,” he says, “the smallest 
unit of historical study at which one 
arrives when one tries to understand 
the history of one’s own country.” 
He notes that there are five existing 
“civilizations.” These are more exact 
units than are nations or countries 
in seeking to understand the mean- 
ing of student interchange. 

Glance for a moment, then, at the 
meeting of civilizations represented 
by these students from 
abroad. 

Of these students some 12,764 are 
from the confines of Western civiliza- 
tion: from Canada and Newfound- 
land, 3,551; from Hispanic America, 
4.356; trom Europe, 3,886; ‘other, 
979. 

From the Far Eastern givilization 
there are 3,526. 7 

From the Middle East where the 
Islamic civilization is in many places 
the dominant force, 1,895. 

From India, 1,214 (though a pro- 
portion of these are part of the 
Islamic world). . 


20,000 
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The other existing civilization, the 
Orthodox-Byzantine, is represented 
by only 172. 

Interesting as these figures may 
be when projected on Professor 
Toynbee’s analysis of civilizations, it 
is profoundly true that no segment 
of the population of any country or 
civilization is so sensitive to new and 
formative cultural influences as are 
students. 


Homework for Americans 

Now some of the greatest obstacles 
to community between American 
and foreign students come from un- 
witting actions on the part of Amer!- 
can students themselves. ‘There is 
space here to consider only a single 
aspect—ignorance of other lands and 
cultures, and unconcern about that 
ignorance. Let me cite a few testi- 
monies from foreign students on this 
one point: 

From Hispanic America come 
these observations not-so-good 
neighbors: 

A Mexican student of Economics: 
“To some Americans our land is one 
of siesta, song, dance, drink, dirty 
conditions, and a steady diet ol 
beans.” 

A student of Radiology trom EI 
Salvador: “Most of the American 
people believe that education in our 
country is very poor, and they are 
still thinking that we wear feathers 
instead of clothes.”’ 

A student of Chemical Engineer- 
ing from Peru notes: “Not long ago 
I was asked ‘Who is the President of 
South America?’ 


A British Gutanan student olf 
Sociology, in a college in Chicago, 
had two questions addressed to him 
by a graduate student: “Isn't it 
strange to find yourself living in a 
real house?” “Do you wear clothes 
in British Guiana?” But he got even 
—by asking in return what calibre 


gun she was carrying in her handbag. 


Multiply these instances by several 
hundred and it becomes very clear 
that American students have some 
homework to do before they can be 
good hosts and friends to students 
from other lands. 


Happily, there is another side to 
the picture. The friendliness that is 
native to Americans generally finds 
happy expression on many campuses. 
There is food for thought in this 
word from a Turkish student: 


“T speak of American organizations 
with much adoration. They are very 
helpful and they contain wise people. 
You use very well your freedom of 
being able to associate. I like also 
the family life in the U.S. You know 
how to enjoy life and you welcome 
guests to join you in your amuse- 
ments. One of the facts by which I 
was most surprised was the way 
Americans are tied tightly to 
churches. It seems unusual in an ad- 
vanced country, to 

There are many general organiza- 
tions at work in this highly impor- 
tant matter of relations with students 
from abroad. In the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, Ben Schmoker and Ruth 
Haines carry on valiantly the meet- 


Ego and World 


By LESTER MILBRATH 


C onrusion and tension in_ the 
world recall to my mind the words 
of Walter Kotschnig of the State De- 
partment: “In a world of confusion 
we must remain calm and objective 
if we are to accomplish anything 
towards the solution of problems 
facing us.”’ To the question “What 
can I do?” he replied, “Be cells of 
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sanity in your local communities.” 
His advice is doubly valid today. 

Three years have passed since the 
formal ‘end of the war;” yet today 
peace eludes us. Russia’s expansion 
program and our own foreign policy 
—based on the containment of com- 
munism—are diametrically opposed. 
No one in either Russia or the U.S.A. 
wants war—yet there is a strong drift 
toward war. 


ing of ships, organizing community 
contacts, being big brother and sister 
to students as they pass through New 
York and as they locate on various 
campuses. The American Friends 
Service Committee, by means of Ip. 
ternational Service Seminars held in 
ten places each summer, give Ameri. 
can and foreign students the op. 
portunity to learn about major prob. 
lems in international cooperation, 
and also to practise and demonstrate 
through cooperative living and 
mutual understanding as they live 
and study together during the seven. 
week seminar period. University ad. 
ministrations, too, are alive to the 
matter, and lately an Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers has been 
formed. 


Indeed, the matter comes down to 
intimately personal experiences, and 
it is just here that campus religious 
groups come in. They possess some 
resources of imagination and under. 
standing and insight that cannot be 
duplicated anywhere else. No pro- 
eram—YM, YW, or denominational 
—can be adequate unless it provides 
lor thoughtful attention to the one 
world that is on our door step in the 
fellow-students who are here for 
some of the most important years 
of their lives. Individual students 
too, should grasp the opportunity of 
their lives of forming personal friend- 
ships with the students from far 
countries who have come to their 
campus to study. Such friendships 
can be truly enriching, and the ad- 
vantages work both ways. 


The United Nations seems unable 
to prevent a new war. To be sure, it 
still meets and discusses; its re: 
lated organizations try desperately 
to propagate peace. But it is im 
potent because it was nourished on 
falsity. President Truman _ implied 
this strongly in his speech of March 

+; “It is necessary, therefore, that 
we take additional measures to sup- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
SERVICE found that there were no 
primary or middle schools for thousands 
of children in India, who had been torn 
from their homes by war and were 
wandering in the streets. Refugee col- 
lege students were sent out to gather 
the children together and teach them. 
Usually the boys and girls just squatted 
in a circle in the open air, for there 
was no money for chairs or equipment. 

Service projects and hostels such as 
those in India are typieal of the work 
of ISS, which is the only truly world or- 
ganization that includes all students 
upon a liberal, humanitarian basis. It is 
a service organization, pledged to 
achieve constructive cooperation among 
students and teachers. Born in Europe 
at the end of World War I, it provides 
today a humanitarian basis for fellow- 
ship with students in eastern Europe 
and Asia. 


For WORLD STUDENT RELIEF 
we have raised $2,500,000 on college 
campuses during the past ten years. One 
of the most dramatic events on Amer- 
ican campuses each year is the World 
Student Service Fund campaign, when 
everyone goes to work to raise money 
to aid students in war-torn and impov- 
erished countries. 

WSSF is the American division of 
World Student Relief: it is sponsored by 
the National Student Association, the 
(Protestant) United Student Christian 
Council, and the national Roman 
Catholic and Jewish student organiza- 
tions. This year WSSF has joined with 
UNESCO to make a motion picture 
about university conditions in war-dev- 
astated lands. ‘This film will be shown 
on most American Campuses this year. 

Long before World War IL began in 
Furope, American students were aiding 
Chinese students through the Far East- 
ern Student Service Fund, and today we 
are more interested than ever in China’s 
problems. Even so it is hard for us to 
understand the words “‘starvation diet 
and to visualize the conditions under 
which Chinese students are carrying on 
their university work—until we open the 
report of World Student Relief, and 
read how one egg, or a handful of pea- 
nuts makes study possible tor these stu- 
dents. 


Even more important than the food 
and medical care that WSSF provides 
for suffering students in Europe and 
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Each month this page features news of stu- 
dents around the world—for when you came 
to the campus this fall, you joined an inter- 
national community of learning. Yours are the 
interests and problems of students in over 
sixty countries. This month’s news items report 
on the major international student organiza- 
tions.—P.R. 


Asia, are the books, laboratory equip- 
ment, and mimeographing machines 
which make study possible. And most 
important of all is the sense of fellow- 
ship—the knowledge that students in 
America, in Australia, Europe, Africa, 
and Latin America are concerned and 
want to share. 


World Student Relief (WSR) is spon- 
sored jointly by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Pax Romana (in- 
ternational Roman Catholic student or- 
ganization), ISS, the World Union of 
Jewish Students, and the International 
U'nion of Students. 


The WORLD’S STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION became a reality 
to American students who participated 
in projects in Europe, or who visited 
overseas Student Christian Movements 
during the summer. 


To many of us, the Federation comes 
in the person of the traveling staff. We 
read in the Federation News Sheet of 
Robert Mackie’s visit to Hungary: “I 
have seldom been in a country where 
there was such opportunity of contact 
between Christians and non-Christians 
through the college.” John Coleman 
writes of the SCM in New Zealand: 
“They have a large relief map of the 
world, with all of the local units of the 
Federation marked. They clip items of 
world student news and pin them on 
the map.” 

Philippe Maury visited Chile (this 
handsome young Frenchman was popu- 
lar on our southern campuses last 
spring). Politically no Communist, he re- 
ported that the Communists and _ the 
Chilean Student Christian movement 
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were the only groups challenging stu- 
dents in that pessimistic and cynical, 
materialistic environment. From Win- 
burn Thomas in China, M. M. [Thomas 
in Ceylon, Marie-Jeanne de Haller in 
Austria, comes more WSCF news, and 
through these Federation visits we have 
a real fellowship with students around 
the world. 

The WSCF was the first of internation- 
al student organizations, organized at 
Vadstena Castle in Sweden in 1895. That 
makes it one of the oldest international 
organizations. Nearly all American stu- 
dent Christian Associations and church 
student movements are afhliated through 
the United Student Christian Council. 
Students in forty countries wear the 
tiny silver lapel cross, which is the inter- 
national symbol of membership. 


The INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF STUDENTS’ American officers re- 
signed last spring, to protest the repres- 
sive measures taken against Czech stu- 
dents and faculty at the time of the 
Communist coup there. 

Several United States student groups 
(including the National Student Asso- 
ciation and the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council) dropped membership 
negotiations, leaving two USA groups 
—American Youth for Democracy and 
American Unitarian Youth—afhliated 
with IUS. 


However, last summer some Ameri- 
can students attended IUS meetings as 
observers, in the belief that in friendly 
contacts between east and west are the 
only hope for world peace. 


Amid great fanfare students from 
Russia and the West had met in Prague 
in 1946 and formed this Union to im- 
prove student conditions around the 
world, especially in “colonial” areas, and 
to promote relief and reconstruction, 
student exchange and travel. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP is not con- 
fined to these student organizations of 
course. For example students share in 
the new World Christian Youth Com- 
mission which has grown out of the ef- 
fective cooperation carried on in the 
interests of Christian youth by the 
World Council of Churches, the World 
Council of Christian Education, the 
WSCF, the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s 
and the World’s YWCA. These are the 
groups that sponsored the Oslo Chris- 
tian conference a year ago. 
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EGO, WORLD PEACE.... 


From page 20 


plement the work of the United Na- 
tions and to support its aims.”’ Russia 
did not kill the U.N. nor did the 
Truman Doctrine, though both are 
direct contributing factors. But no- 
body really meant U.N. It is you 
and I that have killed it, you and I 
who are building a web of destruc- 
tion for humanity. We are the in- 
direct and basic reasons why the 
world goes awry. 

Our crisis can be traced back in 
the relations of men for three or four 
hundred years, to the day when our 
present system of international rela- 
tions was set up—the modern “di- 
plomacy.” It has existed to this day 
because we are not strong and forth- 
right enough to throw off its yoke. 
This system thrives on a basic human 
weakness—egotism, which in_ the 
form of inflated group ego becomes 
nationalism. It is this inflated na- 
tional ego which builds a web of 
power politics, intrigue, and arma- 
ments. It is false and unreal. D1- 
plomacy allows for no mistakes, no 
love equal to love of self, no power 
but force, no full revelation of its 


THE BRASS RING 


The oddly assorted movies of the past 
summer are still with us. This month 
some are having their first-run in your 
town, others will be turning up soon at 
neighborhood houses. ‘The majority are 
in the “strictly entertainment” category 
—on the theory, evidently, that no one 
has a serious thought until the first cool 
wind revives them. But the situation 
isn’t too deplorable. 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE emerged 
from the cameras a minor but triumph- 
ant tour de force. Produced by William 
Cagney, starring his brother James with 
an excellent cast, the film retains all the 
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affairs, no binding treaties, no free 
voice of the people. The word and 
promise of a nation carry not even 
the weight of the word and promise 
of a man to his neighbor. Isn't it a 
paradox for our civilization that we 
must build a tremendous military 
establishment in order to make the 
Soviet Union believe that we mean 
what we say? There is our culprit. 
It 1s your and my inflated ego. So 
long as it rules us, we may count our- 
selves doomed. 

Over the centuries man’s ego has 
been the major stumbling block in 
his relations with other men, but he 
has succeeded in smoothing and in- 
creasing those relationships. He has 
done this in two ways: (1) Some have 
learned to subjugate the ego. (2) 
Some have found, in government, a 
peaceful channel for settling con- 
flicts that arise. | 

Why not apply these same con- 
cepts to international relations? 
Many people urge the first solution; 
many others urge the second. For 
true peace we must strive for both. 
Religious and political leaders must 
point the way. To succeed we must 
understand; we must be militant 
and work feverishly, seize oppor- 


humor and humanity which won _ the 
1940 Pulitzer Prize Drama Award for 
William Saroyan. It required astute 
showmanship to present the strange 
characters who patronize Nick’s, the San 
Francisco waterfront saloon, so that they 
are more than caricatures of eccentric 
personalities. There is no plot—just a 
series of episodes, each one revolving 
around a wonderfully preposterous indi- 
vidual. Especially outstanding is James 
Barton's portrayal of the fraudulent Kit 
Carson who, among other things, claims 
to have herded cattle on a _ bicycle in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Paul Draper 
does some inimitable dance routines. 
The gossamer thread of philosophy hold- 
ing the piece together, that without love 
there is nothing, is best expressed by the 
derelict who murmurs one sentence 
throughout, ““No foundation all the way 
down the line.” 

Several current movies have excellent 
entertainment qualities to recommend 
them: THE EMPEROR WALTZ com- 
bines the technicolor charm of Joan Fon- 
taine and the voice of Bing Crosby in a 
farcical tale; but the real stars are a 
French poodle and American mutt who 
parody the human romance. EASTER 


tunity. Until we bow to the rule of 
law, both from within and from 
without, we shall face a terrifyingal 
chaos such as that which millions arelm 
now experiencing. ! 

So then, we must choose: (1) We 
can follow our present course, based 
on a talse human relationship and 
doomed to failure—this is the easy 
way. (2) We can discard our out. 
worn diplomatic system, replacing it 
with government and good faith, 
This second course is dangerous; jt 
is the hard way. But it is the road to 
truth; I am humbly convinced that 
it is God’s way. 

So one of three things will ineyj. 
tably happen: (1) Man may volun. 
tarily take up the faith of peace 
which Christ offers. (2) a great 
leader may emerge (as has happened 
in the past) and point the way to 
truth and love. (3) A great con. 
flagration may engulf the world and 
so humble man that he must learn 
the way of truth. If that happens, 
underneath it will be the loving 
hand of God. Inevitably humanity, 
given enough time, will find truth: 
it is the road we choose that makes 
so much difference. Can Christians 
become, now, “‘cells of sanity?” 


PARADE has Fred Astaire performing 
as smoothly as ever and Judy Garland 
demonstrating a first-rate comedy tech- 
nique. A FOREIGN AFFAIR (produced 
and directed by the incomparable 
Brackett-and-Wilder) presents Jean Ar 
thur as a congresswoman visiting Ber- 
lin where she becomes involved in a 
blackmarket investigation and_ runs 
afoul of handsome John Lund and sultry 
Marlene Dietrich. 
Nancy L. HANEY 


A NEW FILMSTRIP! 


“Christian Student Life in 
America” 

— illustrating interests and activities of 
student groups in American colleges— 
35 MM. 

Price, including two copies of the printed 

script: $2:00 (postpaid) 


Make checks payable to: 
Joseph A. Bucher, Treasurer, 
Student Christian Movement in 
New York State 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


What's Your Religious 1.Q.? 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, O. 
“What's Your Religious [.Q.” was the 
theme of Religious Emphasis Week. 
Principal speakers were Dr. H. P. Van 
Dusen, Russell Jones, Dr. J. M. Daw- 
son, Miss Elizabeth ‘Turner, and Mrs. 
J. Warren Hastings. The purpose of the 
week was to “foster religious thought 
and action by presenting the relevance 
of faith to life, in terms intelligible to 
college men and women. Events of the 
week included an all-university convoca- 
tion, seminars, coffee hours, bull ses- 
sions in fraternities, and discussions in 
sorority houses and dorms. 


For Effective Citizenship 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. The newly formed C.E.C. has out- 
lined its purpose and plan of action, as 
follows: 

1. To arouse and stimulate concern 
and interest in political and citizenship 
affairs, through such activities as: 

—promoting a citizenship conference 

or citizenship emphasis week on the 
campus. 

—distributing information about reg- 

istration and absentee-voting laws. 

—sponsoring  register-and-vote —cam- 

paigns. 

—making visits to various centers of 

government and politics. 

—providing information on public af- 

fairs through bulletin boards, cam- 
pus daily articles, meetings, etc. 


2. To provide means for studying, 
evaluating and arriving at sound, ma- 
ture decisions on matters of current con- 
cern in the political field, through such 
activities as: 

—presenting speakers and programs on 

various sides of current issues. 

—conducting surveys of Campus opin- 
ion on public matters. 

—sponsoring a “news and propaganda 
analysis” study group. 

—sponsoring research groups to study 
particular questions. 

—collecting and making available 
sources of information on political 
and citizenship affairs. 

—inviting candidates for election to 
appear before campus groups. 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


—making judgments on some current 
political issues after due considera- 
tion. 


3. Lo provide situations in which 
methods of effectuating decisions are 
tried and evaluated as applied in the po- 
litical field, through such activities as: 

—using methods parallel to those of 
politics in all discussions and activi- 
ties wherever possible. 

—acting as poll-watchers at elections 
and observing politics in action. 

—channeling interested people into 
community organizations actively 
forwarding one or another point-of- 
view. 

—helping students to find ways of 
working in local political parties and 
organizations. 

—promoting “Write Congress” cam- 
paigns on vital issues. 

—sending students to testify on legis- 
lation of concern to education and 
students’ interests. 


—improving Campus political methods 
and encouraging participation in 
student government. 

—recommending action by the 
YMCA, YWCA and other campus 
organizations On matters of particu- 
lar importance. 

—campaigning actively for legislation 
where there is general agreement 
among interested Campus persons. 


Poem Expresses Purpose 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Illinois. 
The YWCA Interracial Committee took 
its direction from Langston Hughes’ 
poem, The Merry-Go-Round: 


Where is the Jim Crow Section 
On this merry-go-round, 

Mister, cause I want to ride? 
Down South where I came from 
White and colored 

Can't sit side by side. 

Down South on the train 
‘There's a Jim Crow car. 

On the bus we're put in the back— 
But there ain’t no back 

To a merry-go-round! 

Where's the horse 

For a kid that’s black? 


The committee said, ‘““There is no segre- 
gation on a merry-go-round for there is 
no front or back. We are striving to 


make this statement true under all cir- 
cumstances. We are working to integrate 
racial, religious, and cultural minorities 
into all phases of campus and commu- 
nity life. We feel that a program of ac- 
tion, education, and personal relations is 
one way of beginning this task.” 


Man’‘s Disorder—God‘s Design 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Ga. The 
annual Religion-in-Life Program took as 
its theme “Man’s Disorder—God’s De- 
sign.” Four outstanding men were guest 
leaders: Dr. Paul E. Sherer, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York City; Professor A. T. Mol- 
legen of Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, Alexandria, Va.; Father Vin- 
cent A. Brown, chaplain to New- 
man Clubs of Brooklyn and Queens 
Colleges, N. Y.; and, Rabbi Jerome R. 
Malino, United Jewish Center, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

A feature of the program was four lec- 
tures on the Plight of Freedom by Dr. 
Sherer. Concurrent convocations, Class- 
room sessions and dormitory and frater- 
nity discussions were held throughout 
the week. The closing convocation 
answered the question, “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” with talks “In Social 
Responsibility” by Rabbi Malino and 
“Toward Freedom and Order” by Dr. 
Mollegen. 


Courtship-Marriage Series 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, O. 
The YMCA and YWCA sponsored a se- 
ries of four lectures on courtship and 
marriage during January and February. 
Dr. Floyd Faust conducted the sessions 
which were limited to 100 students. Top- 
ics of the lectures were “Preparation for 
Marriage,” “Courtship Engage- 
ment,” “Wedding and Honeymoon,” 
and “Marital Adjustment and Child 
Training.” 


Frosh Y Aids China 


HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. When 
the Freshman Y heard of the struggle 
Chinese students have to support them- 
selves, they began to raise money to help 
support a woman student in a China 
college.—ANNE TATLOW. 
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‘The Resewe Shelf 


Epistle to White Christians, by Fred D. 
Wentzel (Christian Education Press, 
1948, $1.50) 


The Protestant Church and the Negro, 
by Frank Loescher (Association, 1948, 


$3) 


The Christian Way in Race Relations, 
edited by William Stuart Nelson (Har- 
per, 1948, $2.50) 


Respectively, these three books repre- 
sent the keen Christian passion to apply 
the Gospel, facts and analysis behind 
such action, and the larger meaning for 
Negroes in application of that Gospel. 
Each analyzes race attitudes of current 
Christendom and tells white Christians 
what they should be doing about them. 


Wentzel’s moving appeal (facing hon- 
estly such issues as intermarriage) is like 
a Pauline letter, its 96 pages full of fact 
and urgency. Loescher in 158 pages care- 
fully sifts pronouncements and practices 
of 17 major communions and thousands 
of parishes, emerging with what Bishop 
Scarlett’s foreword calls “unpleasant 
reading for those who love the Church.” 
The Nelson-edited volume of 256 pages 
by 13 eminent Negro thinkers looks sob- 


MORE 
THAN 
WE ARE 


Margueritte 
Harmon Bro 


® This book 1s a singular contribu- 
tion to a much neglected field: in- 
struction in prayer for the beginner 
unfamiliar with traditional 
language and literature of devotion. 
Mrs. Bro brings to her subject the 
warm humanity and comfortable 
language of When Children Ask 
and the spiritual knowledge and 
vision of Every Day a Prayer. Al- 
though written ‘with the college- 
age person in mind, this book will 
have equal appeal to the average 
adult and to many youth groups. 


at your bookseller e $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, New York 
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erly at what social forces, YM and YW, 
colleges, and the individual white con- 
science can do. All three are timely and 
authoritative. 


More Than We Are, by Margueritte 
Harmon Bro (Harper, 1948, $1.50) is 
about as practical a book on the how, 
where, and why of prayer—written in 
fresh, student language—as we've seen. 
It's 140 pages of quiet, meaningful in- 
sight just right for the roommate who 
scoffs at prayer, or the study group dig- 
ng into it. Luminous. 


A Faith for Youth, by Joseph James 
Murray (John Knox Press, 1948, goc) as- 
sumes rightly that many students want 
Christian authority, definiteness, and 
persuasiveness in their faith. Dr. Mur- 
ray, a keen and genial Southern Pres- 
byterian pastor, presents reasons for a 
creed, then the creed itself warmly in- 
terpreted, then its acute relevance to 


GANDHI 


AN INTERPRETATION 
By E. STANLEY JONES 


What meaning have his life 
and death to a world spinning 
into chaos? 

Forty years of close associa- 
tion with Gandhi in the reli- 
gious and political struggle in 
India have given E. Stanley 
Jones the intimate knowledge 
and profound understanding 
of the Ma- 
hatma which 
comprise this 
significant 
book. It is a 
staggering 
challenge to 
Christianity 
—a dare to 
Christians to 
be Christian. 


$2. 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


young life—all in paper-bound forma 
(113 pp.) suitable for group or persona} 
use. Gracious orthodoxy. 


France Alive, by Claire Huchet Bishop 
(McMullen, 1947, $3) is an incandescent 
account of Christian renewal in France 
since the war—Roman, Protestant, Or. 
thodox—through movements, parish life, 
liturgical revival, communal experi. 
ments. Indispensable to students of 
world Church or modern France, jp. 
spiring to anybody. Fresh. 


The Bible and Human Rights, by Kath. 
leen W. Macarthur Press. 
1948, paper 6oc) takes the “magnificent” 
Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights (1947) and shows cogently 
and vigorously how Old and New Testa. 
ments undergird and inspire each article 
of this modern charter of liberties. It jg 
a lively, well-captioned job of 75 pages, 
good as a discussion guide on civil free. 
dom today. Urgent, logical. 


What Now for the Jews? by Conrad 
Hoffmann, Jr. (Friendship, 1948, paper 
50c) analyzes and gives discussion data 
on current Judaism, with clear indica. 
tion of the Christian position (under. 
standing with evangelism). Good guide 
for a student series on the Jew. In. 
formed. 


Clinic Clinches New Look 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, C)hick- 
asha, Oklahoma. In a clinic led by the 
director of social fundamentals, students 
probe into the inner mysteries of the 
New Look and learn how to apply to 
their own needs the basic principles of 
good grooming and attractive costum- 


ing. 
ELCC Founded at Cornell 


CORNELL COLLEGE, Ithaca, N. Y. Confer: 
ences strengthen the co-op movement, it 
was found here, when campus co-ops 
from Canada and USA met together to 
share successes and _ failures. They 
formed ELCC (Eastern League of 
Campus Co-ops) and planned a mid-No- 
vember meeting for the new organiza 
tion. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


OUR COVER is from the University of 
Minnesota: the girl is Gerry M. Stoner; 
the boy, Lucky W. Somers: frosh when 
the picture was taken, each now has 
a B.A. degree. 

Pages 3, 11: A. Devaney, Inc., New York. 
15: University of Michigan. 

17: New York Public Library, Rare 
Books Room. 

19: Bruce Sifford Studio, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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A page about the student fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are merging as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


Whe United Student 


To Defiance College in Ohio, June 14- 
18, came the outstanding leadership of 
two denominations (Congregational, and 
Evangelical & Reformed) and from other 
sources. Quickly in the proceedings the 
voting delegates decided 84 to 1 to 
merge and form the United Student Fel- 
lowship. This action exerted some in- 
fluence toward the merger movement, 
a few days later, of the General Coun- 
dl of the Congregational-Christian 
churches at Oberlin. 

The United Student Assembly was 
projected at the USCC meeting (Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin) last September when 
leaders and students voted to have it. 
Then at FRONCON last December students 
of both denominations met to make 
further Assembly plans. 


Some of the RESOLU- 
TIONS were: 

—Against the peacetime draft. Copies 
sent to two leaders of Congress. 
—Against segregation in church col- 
leges. This resolution to be sent to 
all presidents of CC or E&R church 

colleges. 


Assembly 


—~Toward establishment’ of an inde- 
pendent program for non-student 
young adults. 

—Urging a unified youth program for 
the two denominations. 

—To the General Council of the CC 
Churches, favoring merger of the 
two denominations. (This was pre- 
sented by Robert Inglis of Califor- 
nia and fifteen other delegates from 
the United Student Assembly.) 


UNITED STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 


Strenuous sessions were devoted to the 
Constitution of the United Student Fel- 
lowship. Following is a_ paraphrased 
statement of some of its provisions: 
Purpose 


To unite all college and university stu- 
dents of the two uniting denomina- 
tions. 

To help students realize the necessity of 
committing themselves to the Gospel 
of Christ, and to inspire them to carry 
the Christian witness. 

To develop active and 
church members. 


responsible 


To further effective participation of stu- 
dents in the Fellowship and other de- 
nominational activities. 
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To make possible the effective partici- 
pation of students in USCC and 
WSCF. 

To make possible sharing of ideas, 
methods and program. 


Membership 

Local groups predominantly compos- 
ed of Congregational Christian or Evan- 
gelical and Reformed college or univer- 
sity students may become members of 
the United Student Fellowship by sub- 
scribing to the purposes, and notifying 
one of the national offices, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago g, Illinois, or 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 
Fach local group shall make an annual 
contribution to the United Student Fel- 
lowship. 

Local groups which are undenomina- 
tional in character may become mem- 
bers of USF by subscribing to the pur- 
poses, notifying a national office, and 
contributing annually to the regional 
interdenominational fellowship, or, if it 
does not exist, to USCC and to WSCF. 

Individuals who are not associated 
with a local group may become mem- 
bers by fulfilling the requirements listed 
above for groups. 

Non-students who are members of lo- 
cal USF groups are members of USF. 


Governing Bodies 

The National Student Assembly, 
meeting biennially, chooses officers and 
passes legislation governing USF. 

The Executive Committee is the gov- 
erning body in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, and 
the Department of Student Work of the 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, in. 


the interim between National Student 
Assemblies. 
State and Regional Councils of Unit- 


ed Student Fellowship may be organ- 
ized. 


Relationships 

United Student Fellowship is related 
to other denominational youth fellow- 
ships through whatever national cabi- 
net or executive committee is set up to 
coordinate and unite all church youth. 

It is a participating member of the 
United Student Christian Council, which 
is the American section of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 


The Executive Committee 

The following were 
serve in 1948-49: 
CO-CHAIRMEN: 

Dorothy Dice, University of Michigan; 
Charles Hein, Elmhurst College. 
SECRETARY: 

Laura Mason, University of Kansas. 
TREASURER: 

Rev. Frederick Stoerker, Columbia, 
Mo. 


DELEGATES AT LARGE: John 
Neuenschwander, Michigan; Robert 
Pomeroy, Minnesota; Norman Jackson, 
Iowa State College; Bert Miller, Yale; 
Harriet Haag, Cedar Crest. 


appointed to 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: William 
King, Drury; Fred Ludwig, J/linots; 


Darlene Imig, Nebraska; Harold Valas- 
quez, Kansas State; Rev. Frederick 
Stoerker. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Rob- 
ert Johnson, Yale; Nancy Calhoun, Mt. 
Holyoke; Robert Knowles, Springfield 
College; Hugh Hill, Harvard; Rev. Wil- 
liam Wimer, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Gretchen 
Brunner, Pomona; John McElderry, 
USCLA; Robert Inglis, Stanford; May 
Blossom Chang, College of Pacific; Rev. 
William W. Meyer, Berkeley, California. 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES: 
Reverend Bryant Drake, 19 LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Reverend Charles 
Schwantes, 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO USCC: 
Dorothy Dice, Charles Hein, Hugh Hill, 
Paul Mehl, Robert Pomeroy. Alternates: 
Marydel Damm, University of Missourt; 
Derl Troutman, Catawba College; Lou 
Bender, Kansas State College. 


THE LAST WORD ON THIS PAGE IS TO SAY “Thank you!” to Marjorie Rice, Wellesley ‘48, 
for her skillful reporting of events on our last year's page. At Defiance in June our United 
Student Assembly voted “to send a note of thanks and appreciation to Gerry Rice for her 
excellent work as our editor on the INTERCOLLEGIAN staff, a task which she has performed 
thanklessly and without remuneration for the past two years.” 
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QOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN... 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director 


stud When You Ge te College— 


Greetings Freshmen! 

MY DEAR CHILDREN, remember to brush 
your teeth and wash behind your ears, 
and keep your eyes open for the big bad 
wolf. O yes, and don’t forget to study 
—and study hard, from the first day's as- 
signments. Dig! 

And when you go to college, don’t 
think you have left your God behind. 
He is everywhere. And His Church is 
everywhere. You need Him, and you 
need the fellowship of His people, on 
campus as much as in the dear old home 
town. 


Your Church on Campus 

THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH will meet you on the campus 
of your chosen college or university, if 
it be within the bounds of the sixteen 
Synods of the Southern Church. In about 

50 colleges there are organized West- 
minster Fellowships, while in nearly 
every college community in the south 
there is a local Presbyterian church 
whose pastor will be happy to serve as 
your pastor during your college days. 

Perhaps you have been a member of 
the Youth Fellowship in your home- 
town Presbyterian Church. The West- 
minster Fellowship is much like the 
Youth Fellowship—but its program is on 
a college level, for more mature people. 
And of course a Westminster Fellow- 
ship has members from many communi- 
ties and from several communions, as 
well as the possibilities of a program 
much deeper and much stronger, because 
of the exceptional leadership resources. 
The Westminster Fellowship is organ- 
ized on the Commission plan, just as 
your Youth Fellowship was. Even though 
there are discernible differences, you 
will feel very much at home here. Show 
yourself to be a friendly person—and 
soon you will make some splendid 
friends in WF. 

WF is organized not only at the local 
level, but also at the synod level. Each 
synod has an annual conference of the 
Westminster Fellowship, sometime dur- 
ing the college year. The presidents of 
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the synod Westminster Fellowships con- 
stitute the Westminster Fellowship sec- 
tion of Assembly’s Youth Council. ‘They 
determine the major emphases of WF 
and give over-all guidance to the stu- 
dent program. Our ultimate aim is to 
help Christian students to become more 
Christian through the ministry of- the 
Church and its agencies, to reach non- 
Christian students with the Gospel, and 
to bring the impact of the Christian 
philosophy of life to bear upon the uni- 
versity world. 


Life Itself 


Broken down, these aims have been 
stated as follows: 


to persuade students to take Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour. 


to guide students to the living of a 
Christ-centered life. 

to help students in the development 
of Christian character and _ leader- 
ship. 

to bring. students into closer contact 
with the Church’s work. 

to challenge students with a Christian 
interpretation of life. 


to encourage the expression of the 
Christian faith in service to all 
men. 

to afford fellowship among Presbyter- 
ian students and their associates. 


to train students for leadership in the 
Church. 


to challenge the ablest students to full- 
time church vocations. 


to cooperate in Christian planning 
and living with all Presbyterian 
young people. 

to guide our students into active par- 
ticipation in the ecumenical student 
movement. 


to influence higher education for 
Christ and the Church. 


Different, but basically 

the same: your WF 

THE WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIp 
program varies with the type of institu. 
tion and the adult leadership. Where 
there is a full-time minister to students 
or director of student work, there js a 
much fuller program. Likewise, a co-ed 
school has a richer program, in some 
respects, than a men’s college or 4 
women’s college. Naturally, the 2,000 
Presbyterian students at the University 
of ‘Texas, with two full-time profession. 
al workers, have a much more extensive 
program than do the fifteen Presby stu- 
dents at a small teachers college. We en- 
courage the creative spirit in our student 
program. Organization, methods and 
equipment are merely tools. 


You will get out of any Westminster 
Fellowship group what you put into it. 
It is a safe bet that if you enter enthus- 
iastically into a WF program you will 
be sold on it. ‘There is no deeper need 
of the human personality than the 
warm, solid fellowship which one finds 
in a live WF. 


If You Go to a Church College 


the probability is that you will not find 
a WF there. Your campus religious life 
will in all probability be centered in a 
Christian Association. Here too is that 
vital Christian fellowship and commit 
ment which makes all the difference in 
the world. 


A Word to the Wise 


Sophomore? Junior? Senior? Grad 
Student? 


Westminster Fellowship is not for 
freshmen only. Its most meaningful mes 
sages, its deepest fellowship, its greatest 
power, is for those who have actively 
participated not one year, but several. 
Whatever you do, don’t let your college 
schedule be so cluttered up with mis- 
cellaneous activities that you let your re- 
ligious life suffer. You need to remem: 
ber afresh your vows of allegiance to 
Christ and the Church; and to offer 
Him in all sincerity your time and your 
talents—and your life. 
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~ NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 


Val H. Wilson, Director 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


GREEN LAKE YOUTH CONFERENCE (June 16-24) was to the Baptists what Philadelphia was to 
the Republicans, Democrats, and Wallaceites. Sessions of the National Baptist Youth Council 
(and here the analogy with political conventions no longer applies) maintained a unity of spirit 
without sacrifice of principles. The Baptist propensity for loud and hammerheaded argumentation 
was present in full flamboyance; the brethren were at their democratic best. The basis of what 
can be called unofficially the Baptist Student Political Action Platform is in the resolutions sub- 
mitted by a committee headed by Jim Ashbrook and adopted by the Council. Because these 
resolutions deserve a wide audience and immediate attention, we give them here. But as John 
Deschner of the USCC pointed out to the National Student Commission, it’s not enough to pass 


resolutions: let’s act on them. Here they are: 


Actions of the National BYF Council 


NATIONAL ECONOMY (Passed with one dis- 
senting vote) 


Whereas much of our economic life is 
under the influence of monopolies and 
trusts... . and much ol the motivation 
of big business is greed for unjustifiable 
profits . . and production is not di- 
rected to the human welfare of the na- 
tion in many instances, but rather to in- 
creases in corporation profits and high- 
er dividends for a few without concern 
for all— 

Resolved that anti-trust and = anti- 
monopoly laws be enforced, and that 
the government begin to take control 
in situations where the conflict is be- 
tween public control and private con- 
trol so that human liberties can be d1- 
vorced from all social status and eco- 
nomic level and be equal for all, and 

RFSOLVED, that we begin in our 
youth groups to turn their attention to 
the fact that much of our economic 
system emphasizes acquisitiveness and 
property rights while Christian prin- 
ciples emphasize service and the worth 
of human personality, and 

RESOLVED, that we encourage the 
necessary freedom for labor groups to 
bargain collectively and to urge them 
to carry a service motive equal to our 
highest ethical level, and 

RESOLVED, that we work towards 
an economy for the benefit of all and 
hindrance to none, which places true 
reward for service in the intangible se- 
rénity the true disciple of Christ should 
have. 


PEACETIME DRAFT (Original resolution 
amended; passed 46-26) 


Whereas, we believe that the Chris- 
tian faith testifies to a way of love as re- 
vealed in Christ Jesus, and... . we be- 
lieve that resort to military force will 
solve no fundamental issues of our time, 
and . . we are opposed to compul- 
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sory regimentation in any form and 
believe that the passage of the draft is a 
violation of those creative forces which 
alone can rebuild the world— 

RESOLVED, that we extend our un- 
derstanding and support to all those 
who will resist registration for the draft 
because of their religious convictions. 

RESOLVED, that we urge those of 
our fellowship who are opposed to the 
peace-time draft because of their re- 
ligious convictions to ask for no ex- 
emptions or deferment other than that 
of a conscientious objector as a protest 
against this action, even though eligible 
for other deferments. 

RESOLVED, that we urge all who 
conscientiously support the draft to do 
so only after full consideration of their 
Christian responsibilities in respect to 
this position and in respect to their 
Christian responsibilities upon entry in- 
to the service. 


CIVIL RIGHTS (Original resolution amended; 
passed unanimously) 


Whereas the affairs of our people as a 
democracy demand the rights of per- 
sonal safety and the right to citizenship 
to all with full privileges, and... . this 
democratic society and Baptists particu- 
larly have stood continuously for respect 
of the work and dignity of the human 
person; 

RESOLVED, that we as the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention go on record as oppos- 
ing the poll tax laws of discrimination 
against potential and rightful voters; 
that we oppose any committee and/or 
legislation that demands a review or 
suppression of thoughts and beliefs of 
individuals or organization without ex- 
tending to them full civil rights, and 


RESOLVED, that we, in our effort to 
make Christianity and democracy the 


protector of personal safety and indi 
vidual worth, strive for the adoption of 
legislative actions and personal convic- 
tions of all people that would spell the 
doom of lynching practices, discrimina- 
tion in federal and state institutions, 
and the armed forces, and 

RESOLVED, that aggressive action be 
taken in support of the Federal and 
State Fair Employment Legislation and 
to any other legislauon that will pro- 
tect the individual as against the in- 
stitutions which he has created and is 
necessarily supporting. 


DISPLACED PERSONS (Passed unanimously) 

Whereas the 80th Congress has shown 
notable concern and wisdom in the ad- 
mission Of 205,000 displaced persons in- 
to this country— 

Resolved, that the National Council 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship place 
itself on record commending Congress 
for its intelligent action in this matter; 
and .... that we encourage other such 
acts of humanitarianism which will pro- 
mote international well-being and peace, 
and .. that we send a copy of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the House, 
the Speaker of the Senate, and to the 
President of the United States. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES (Passed 


unanimously) 

Whereas, the international and do- 
mestic policies of the United States 
strongly influence and determine con- 
ditions of world peace in this critical 
age, 

RESOLVED, that every person recog- 
nize his responsibility for his neighbor’s 
welfare and his duty as an effective citi- 
zen by voting, expressing convictions to 
elected representatives, and seeking to 
mold public opinion on the basis of his 
best interpretation of Christianity. 


COMMISSION’S OFFICERS 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Student Commission 
are: chairman, George Todd, Denison 
University; vice-chairman, Elam Ander- 
son, University of Washington; secretary, 
Virginia Lufts, University of Illinots; 
USCC, Bill Jackson, University of Wss- 
consin; member-at-large, Doyle Pinkaifd. 
Ken Dodgson is the new president of the 
National Baptist Youth Council, suc- 
ceeding the extremely able Carrie Dol- 
lar, who announces: “I am no longer a 
‘youth’ but am now an adult.” 
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